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Bad Days for Michael Jackson - Baby Brat Packers Seize Power 
ERE owe Neen His amet On _ Moet the Ollie Norsk Look-Alikes 
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Let's just say... 
| [love Sean, ts 


| and I'm feeling 


| hopeful 
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Alive with pleasure! _ 


After all, 
if smoking isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


Cover photograph by Alberto Tolot/sn ap pHoto 


EN TREES ISSUE 


A WASHINGTON 
WIFE’S TRIAL 


Ed Meese'’s wife, Ursula, keeps calm even 
when she finds the capital an offense. 
By Lois Romano 


STARDUST: KIM 
BASINGER 


Can this star’s face, now showing in 
Nadine, really be flawless? (‘Fraid so.) 
By, PatrickiPach@ Coes a\-inntcinre asin © 30 


WILL JACKSON 
STILL THRILL? 


The Bad boy is back, after four years of 
strange behavior and overexposure. Can 
34 
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MADONNA 
OPENS HER HEART 


She's hopeful about her rocky marriage 
and intent on maintaining her success. 
BYiFred:SChrUels'.s«csisie’s vereisa snide 2 
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DENNIS QUAID 
HAS IT MADE 


We always knew he had the Right Stuff — 


and now he struts it in The Big Easy. 
By Rita Kempley 


AN ANCHORMAN 
IN THE NEWS 


Peter Jennings’ brief separation from his 
wife had a surprising link to Heartburn. 
BY RUGYIMOXGs.was:4 sites. sa[elonias = 24 


his fans possibly stop loving him? .. 


aa 


THE NEXT 
BRAT PACK 


Meet River Phoenix (above), Martha 
Plimpton and five other rising stars. 
By Mark Morrison 


NIGHT COURT’S 
MARKIE POST 


This chirpy new mother pleads guilty to 
leading the absolutely perfect life. 
By Mimi Avins 


DEG 


ON LOCATION 


In the upcoming Illegally Yours, Rob Lowe 
proves he’s more than just a pretty face. 
By Stephen Schaefer 
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OLLIEMANIA 
SWEEPS AMERICA 


Can't get enough of Colonel North? Buy 
the book, video, haircut or sandwich. 
By Jeff Bloch 


THEIR FIFTEEN 
MINUTES OF FAME 


Thousands live out their showbiz dreams 
on talent programs like Star Search. 
By Carol Lynn Mithers 


AUTUMN STORY 


Five of the literary world's hottest young 
writers walk away from their word 
processors for some snazzy fall fashions. 
By Eileen Kasofsky 4 


SYNDICATION INTERNATIONAL LTD 


GOLDIE HAWN (above), MICHAEL J. 
FOX, ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER, 
JOBETH WILLIAMS, ED BEGLEY, 
CATHERINE OXENBERG 

Women prisoners learn how to pump 
iron with Arnie, a visit to an exclusive 
spa, TV and movie stars return to 
yesteryear and perform on radio. .... 6 


SRO TELG HT 


NANCY ALLEN, DYLAN 

MC DERMOTT, JENNIFER TILLY 

Allen explains why she doesn’t always 
want to look her best onscreen. ..... 62 


where are they now?..64 
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I take exception to your assertion 
that Mark’s role on Moonlighting 
“didn’t take much acting muscle” 
(“The Secret Side of Mark Harmon,” 
US 56).The art of acting for the cam- 
era is always most successful when 
least visible. Perhaps you are confus- 
ing the appearance of effortlessness 
with what was in fact a skilled, sub- 
tle and complex performance. 

I would work with Mark Harmon 
any day. He makes it look easy and 
works his tail off to do it. 


Glenn Gordon Caron 
Executive producer, ‘Moonlighting’ 


JESSICA HAHN 


As to Jessica Hahn’s statement that 
her heroes include Elvis Presley and 
Ronald Reagan, perhaps if she would 
step out of her hero-worshiping 
world for just one day and volunteer 
to work in a shelter for the homeless, 
she’d see who the real heroes are 
(“Jessica Hahn Talks,” US 56). 
Ironically, after she’s ripped off the 
public with her TV, movie, magazine 
and book rights, she’ll still be faced 
with returning to her current life of 
loneliness, depression and misery. Be- 
cause she has so conveniently created 
those conditions in her own mind. 


Deborah Hawks-Riggs 
Boca Raton, Florida 


THE NEW JAMES BOND 


I fell in love with Timothy Dalton’s 
looks back in the 1970s, when he was 
in Wuthering Heights (“Timothy 
Dalton: The Sexy New 007,” US 56). 
Now, I am excited to see him making 
a tremendous comeback as a dashing 
screen idol. I look forward to hearing 
more about this terrific actor. 


Jaime Baker 
San Antonio, Texas 


SYGMA 


LETTERS 


OUR TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


I enjoyed your tenth-anniversary is- 
sue more than I’ve enjoyed a maga- 
zine in a long time (US 54/55). The 
issue was done with wit, intelligence 
and style, and | also very much liked 
being brought up to date on stories 
and people. 


Dorothy Spafford 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


I have been a subscriber since 1986, 
and I have one regret: that I didn’t 
subscribe a long time ago. 

Your interview with Sam Donald- 
son was excellent. I will be looking 
forward to many future issues. 
Thanks for your company. 


Laura Flanders 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


I enjoyed the birthday issue, but there 
was no mention of Peter Ueberroth’s 
role in the ’84 Olympics! Come now! 


Rita Hightower 
Mojave, California 


Only one thing prompted this letter 
— that “thing” is Dolly Parton. She 
has had numerous movies, records, 
posters and even her own theme park 
— Dollywood, yet there was no men- 
tion or picture of her. It seemed only 
fitting for two greats, like your maga- 
zine and Dolly, to celebrate together. 


Dennis Shears 
Birmingham, Alabama 


In ‘US’ 57, the fashion section (“Sud- 
den Impact”) omitted a credit, which 
should have read as follows: Hair & 
Makeup: Susana Perks and Wes for 
Chameleon Salon, NYC; Location: 
Tunnel, NYC. — Ed. 


Please send correspondence to ‘US’ Let- 
ters, 1 Dag Hammarskjold Plaza, New 
York, New York 10017. 
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"Pan Stik® Pan Cake® 


A makeup and moisturizer _ Apply with 
combined in a portable stick. a moistened sponge. 

It glides on smoothly for medium You decide how much 
to more sophisticated coverage. coverage or bow little. 


Its light-feeling, non-cakey finish 
hides imperfections for hours. 


a more perfect complexion 
is on this page. 


These 5 classic formulations 
from Max Factor give you all the 
choice you need: for dry, oily 
or normal skin, from waterbased 


Stol 


to serious moisturizing, from a 

sheer finish to maximum coverage. 
Whipped Creme® 
A moisturizing cream makeup 


that gives lighter coverage 
yet pampers dry skin to 


FACTOR 


Jaclyn Smith is wearing Pan Cake* Makeup in Cool Beige. 


Light & Natural Mousse.™ 
This new, feather-light foam 
wont clog pores and goes on 
effortlessly to give skin a silky 
hint of outdoor color. 
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LIQUID MAKE-UP 
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Light & Natural™ 

This delicate waterbase liquid makeup 
is a clever concealer that eliminates 
shine and imparts a soft matte finish. 


E ||| Mousse § 
4 | MAKEUP & © 1987 Max Factor & Co. 


L@EmOsSsSE TALE 


“"You could fit everything I’ve 
learned about men on the head of a 
pin, and still have room left for the 


Lord’s Prayer.’ 


Cher, 


who's been concentrating on work instead (She’s made two 


“Thave met many 
movie stars and they 
always say, ‘Let’s have 
lunch.’ And it never 
happens. So when he 
rang, I was surprised.” 
Marc Christian, 


telling ‘Penthouse’ how he 
met Rock Hudson (Christian 
is suing Hudson’s estate for 
$10 million, alleging the 
actor exposed him to AIDS.) 


“T was greatly affected 
by that wonderful 
evening, for it was the 
first time I had fallen in 
love.” 
Peter Holm, 
recalling his first date with 
Joan Collins, in court papers 
(She took him to the world 
premiere of ‘Superman.’) 


“If had asked Marlo to 
the senior prom, I’m 
sure she would have 


movies and an album this year.) 


jumped out of the car 
before we even reached 
the school.” 

Phil Donahue, 


who didn’t meet his wife, 
Marlo Thomas, till his forties 


“That girl knew exactly 
why she was going 
down there. Besides, it 
only lasted fifteen 
minutes.” 
Tammy Faye Bakker, 
talking about Jim’s —as she 
put it— “affairette” 


“J threw a piano, nota 
tantrum.” 
Billy Joel, 
who did both while 
performing in Moscow 


“We got Carnegie Hall 
and Robert Hall and 
Jerry Hall and Daryl 
Hall. The twins, Albert 


E.J. CAMP/ONYX 


and Monty Hall. Our 
youngest, Tajma. And 
of course, Fawn.” 
Ann Magnuson, 
"Making Mr. Right star, 
detailing the family of her 
character, Alice Tully Hall 


JEAN PAGLIUSO/TANNER ASSOC. /ONYX 


mak 


“The other day, I was 
telling a story about 
something that had 
happened to me, when I 
stopped and realized I 
read that in a book!” 
Jodie Foster, 


Yale-educated actress 


“It was an unacceptable 
situation that we didn’t 
have it.” 


Lawrence Grossman, 
head of NBC News, which 
missed the story thatGE 
stopped manufacturing TVs 
(GE, of course, owns NBC.) 


“I get very chemically 
imbalanced when I get 
nervous. | either get 
hives or start 
twitching.” 
Daryl Hannah, 
who got hives in her last 
nude scene (‘Reckless’; she 
wore a leotard in ‘Roxanne.’) 


£. ADAMS/GAMMA LIAISON 


“Just remember that 
you are God, and act 
accordingly.” 
Shirley MacLaine, 
in her seminar “Connecting 


with the Higher Self” 


“Let me give him his 
due: he would have 
made a hell ofa king.” 
Tip O'Neill, 
on Ronald Reagan 


EDITED BY DEBORAH MITCHELL 


“You may have 
questions, but I don’t 
have any answers.” 
Ronald Reagan, 
to reporters after he joined 
Clint Eastwood in Take 
Pride in America day 


“He would repeat the 
question [to Oliver 
North] until he got the 
answer. But he does 
that with me, too.” 
Gail Nields, 
wife of lawyer John, denying 
that her husband was too 
confrontational when 
questioning Ollie North 


“Ts there one law for a 
soap-opera actress and 
another for the 
homeless? Be fair. Peter 
helped you get rich. Give 
Holm a decent home.” 
Peter Holm, 
picketing Joan Collins’ 
house (He asked for $80,000 
amonth in support, of which 
$16,500 was for rent.) 


“It’s like the excuse 
people have when 
there’s a domestic 
shooting. You know, 
‘Tm sorry. I lost control 
for a second. I’m fine 
now. ” 
David Letterman, 
explaining why he’s 
sometimes rough on guests 


“All [know is that, 
especially in this city, I 
don’t want to give 
people anything to 
gossip about.” 
Stephanie 
of Monaco, 
who hasn't been calling 
herself “princess” since her 
recent move toL.A. 


“Lam trying very hard 
to keep the one inch of 
privacy I have left.” 
Liz Walker, 
Boston news anchor who's 
been in the news since 
announcing that she'll soon 
be an unwed mother 
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AT ‘29.95 
IT’S NEVER BEEN EASIER TO GET 
BACK TO THE FUTURE. 


5 ©1905 Unifersal C9 25 


a. 


Just think of it, now $29.9 iteven Spielberg's preset 
Back To The Futu e-traveling, bo fice blockbuster directé¢ 
Robert Zemeckis and chaehJe Fox So what are you waiting fort 


Get Back To The eitime TU | Gutand this special offer expires. SF cin - 
It’s at ea reta : nere MCA Home Video. al City, CA 9160 


OM VIDEOCASSETTE 


OTHER SPECIALLY PRICED HITS FROM $19.95 TO $24. 95. EACH 


THE BREAKFAST CLUB - BUSTIN’ LOOSE - CLOAK & DAGGER = D.C. CAB: THEGLENN MILLER STORY > GOING MY WAY « GOTCHA: HOLIDAY INN 
JOE KIDD - MASK - MASS APPEAL - MISSING - PRIVATE Liens OOST) COGBURN SIXTEEN CANDLES - STICK «WEIRD SCIENCE ~ 


“Suggested Retail Price. 51987 MCA Home Video, Inc:, All Rights Reserved: 


Stites 
Kimber Siss 
Safe! Let's hope Spuds MacKenzie’s former 
date does as well with her first movie. 


US IS THERE, AS THE 
CELEBS PLAY BALL! 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA Alan 
Thicke pitched to Lee Majors, who 
knocked a homer clear through cen- 
ter field — right past Michael J. Fox. 


ae Me Lame “ Ae The game, a benefit for the David /©=== SES Sap 
Michael J. Fox Foster Foundation, pitted Canadians | John Travolta 
Just back from three weeks in St. Bart's with his against Americans. And, even with | Why the long pants? He explains: “I get 
girlfriend, Tracy Pollan, Fox flew up to Canada solo. Fox in the field, Canada won, eigh- | paidalotof money to show these gams.” 


teen to seven. Dave Watson 


Spa queens: Nabila Khashoggi, Robin Greer & Catherine Oxenberg pay their beauty dues. 

Here we are at San Diego's Cal-a-Vie spa. Nabila Khashoggi, daughter of Adnan (once the world’s richest man), might look like a potato ready for 
baking, but really she’s beauty-wrapping in special micron paper. Falcon Crest’s Robin Greer isn’t merely being slathered in mud, my dears; it’s 
thalassotherapy (seaweed, to you). And Catherine Oxenberg, late of Dynasty, works out the old-fashioned way, with a masseur. Ah, the rigors of beauty! 
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ean 
Rob Lowe 

Did a teammate miss a grounder? Or did he 
just spot Melissa Gilbert in the stands? 


Goldie Hawn: a shelter in the storm 
Goldie Hawn and Kurt Russell were the houseguests of 
Jane Seymour and David Flynn, whose castle is in Bath. 


Arnold Schwarzenegger 
Has the Terminator been thrown in the 
slammer? No way! He’s in prison by choice: 
since 1975, Arnie has been teaching 
California’s inmates how to get in shape. “| 
saw a need, and! wanted to help,” he says. 
“Fitness is for everyone.” This is a Predator? 


Linde Thompson Jenner 
Separated from Bruce Jenner, Elvis’ former 
pal now sees record producer David Foster. 


EDDIE ADAMS/SYGMA (3) 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAVID COOPER (5) 


A CHUKKER 
FOR CHARLES 


The sport of kings has never 
; attracted so many of the com- 

——- mon folk. More than 25,000 
The prince, his team & his wife turned out for Cartier’s day of 
She was driven in a Jaguar, with a detective; he polo matches near London. Vari- 
followed in his Aston Martin, terrier by his side. ous royals were there, of course 
— the games were virtually in 
their backyard, just the other 
side of Windsor Castle — along 
with a sprinkling of sparklies 
from both sides of the Atlantic. 
Most paid more attention to the 
matches, organized by Major 
Ronald Ferguson (Fergie’s fa- 
ther), than to the magnums of 
Piper-Heidsieck champagne. 
But everyone stopped for “the 
kiss,” as the buss Diana custom- 
arily bestows on the lips of her 
polo-playing prince has come to 
Kurt Russell & Jane Seymour be known. This time, she also 
Is she giving him pointers on Romantic Living? He handed Charles the Silver Jubi- 


cheered the North Americans, who won the first game. lee Cup trophy — since his team 
beat Peru’s by seven to five. 


Top to bottom: RDR/REX (2); SYNDICATION INTERNATIONAL, LTD. (1) 


ELLEN GRAHAM/GAMMA LIAISON (3) 
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Farrah Fawcett 
Farrah, miniseries star of Poor Little Rich Girl, 
shows how to get out of alimo in a miniskirt 


without running afoul of the network censors. 


Ted Danson & 


Susan Lucci 
This suds queen may not win 
Emmys, but her TV movies 
always do well. Next: Secret 
Passions, with John James. 


Kirstie Alley 

Move over, Diane: Summer 
School co-star Alley joins 
Cheers — as Danson’s boss. 


| Raquel Welch 

Rocky hopes her October 

| disease-of-the-week movie 
will do for her what The 
Burning Bed did for Farrah. 


Left to right: PHIL ROACH/PHOTOREPORTERS (3); GREG DEGUIRE/CELEBRITY PHOTO (1) 


PEEKING AT THE FUTURE WITH THE STARS 


“[ think it will be slow,’ says Kirstie Alley of her inevitable liaison with Ted Danson on 
Cheers. “I don’t think we'll be ‘doing it’ on the first show!” NBC did its best to put the 
NABET strike out of its mind and its best celestial bodies forward at a recent press 
confab in Los Angeles. Raquel Welch promised “not to present a glamorous image” in 
her TV movie, Right to Die. She plays a psychologist with Lou Gehrig’s disease who 
“realizes that death isn’t the enemy.” NBC’s enemy? Why, poor ratings, of course. 


TRACY AND 
BILLY WED 


The bride’s clouds were lined in 
silver: as Tracy Nelson dressed 
on Catalina Island, she looked 
out a window and saw white and 
silver balloons floating sky- 
ward; they’d been released from 
yachts by her arriving guests. 
Her brother Sam gave her away 
as she married longtime beau 
Billy (Falcon Crest) Moses. Then 
came the garden party, with 
songs by her late dad, Ricky. 


a P 
vil al 


Before the Hawaiian honeymoon .. . 
With in-laws, from left: his and her moms, Marian McCargo 
Bell and Kristin Harmon Nelson; his stepdad, Alphonzo Bell Jr. 


PETER HOLM’S 
OTHER WOMAN 
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Romina Danielson 
Reveling in her fifteen minutes 
of fame, she invited reporters | 


home fora press conference. 
oe = | 


“It’s very difficult to get people to see me as what I want them to,” 
frets Romina Danielson, 23, who fainted to fame as Peter Holm’s 
“Passion Flower” in Joan Collins’ divorce trial. The wanna-be 
actress is considering selling her story to Penthouse; she’s also 
weighing offers for Passion Flower calendars, posters and a 
movie of the week. “I really don’t care if I sell the script or not,” 
she says. “All I want is to have the lead part, because nobody can 
play Passion Flower as much as I can.” This gal is serious. “When 
people actually see my talent,” she insists, “then Passion Flower 
will go away and my own talent will come out.” Uh-huh. 
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ENTER THE ENCHANTED WORLD 
FOR 10 DAYS FREE. 
YOU MAY NEVER RETURN, 


f youre the per- Start your 
son who longs to journey with Sa 
be captivated and Wizards and ““@@A% 


Witches FREE A Dp 
for 10 days. 

It costs 
Only $14.99 
($18.99 in Can- 
ada) plus ship- 
ping and 
handling. Then, 
about every other 


entertained by lav- 
ishly illustrated, real- 
istic tales of fantasy, 
get ready. The Editors 
of TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
invite you to enter 
THE ENCHANTED 
WORLD. But be 
warned: once you 


enter, you month, another 
may be so sumptuous volume will 
absorbed, Bee be delivered. Titles such 
youll find ‘ 5 as Legends of Valor, 

it difficult “Se Fairies and Elves, 

to return. Ghosts and Dragons. 


There is no minimum 
to buy. And, of course, 
you can return any vol- 
ume within 10 days with no 
further obligation. If you can... 
ZS Dare to enter 
THE ENCHANTED 
WORLD by mail- 
ig \ng the coupon to- 
Y Jay. And experience a 


This is a 
world where sor- 
cerers prevail. And 
lovers are crossed with deception and treach- 
ery. THE ENCHANTED WORLD.. .where you'll 
meet Gwydion, the wizard capable of turning 
forests into armies. And you'll visit the garden 
of Baba Yaga, where human bones serve as 
the fence. Come...dwell among the legends in 
a place that is easy to enter, yet once you do, @& 
difficult to leave. 


i ENTER THE 
ENCHANTED WORLD... 
IF YOU DARE. 


If card has been taken. mail to TIME-LIFE BOOKS, 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, IL 60627-2058 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Basse YES, | would like to see Wizards and Witches | 
2 as my introduction to THE ENCHANTED | 
Se. WORLD series. Please send it to me for a 10- | 
day free examination. Also send me future 
volumes under the terms described in this ad. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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DYEVX3 
NAME — 
if e Print 
ADDRESS APT. 
CITY STATE —_ Z1P_ TIME 


= | oe subje ct to change. All orde: ttoa 
(w)_eeeenns oF uA : — ——— = cs Time-Life Boc aks Inc.. Chicago, IL 60627-2058 BOOKS j 


Amy Irving 
When her son, Max, sees her on TV, 
according to papa Steve, “He looks up, 
says ‘Mommy,’ and goes right back to 
his toys. He’s not star-struck yet!” 


Working gal 
The duchess and her prince 
don industrial blues to 


Ruffled feather 
Did she think she was ina 
Merchant lvory film? This 
1880's touch is too much. 
Don'ttry so hard, Fergie! 


Jobeth Williams 
“She has the best legs in 
show business,” says co- 
star Ed Begley, “and it’s 
tough to concentrate.” 


Jack 
Coleman 
Fresh from a stage 
run, Dynasty son as 
a studio page 


US GOES BACK TO THE RADIO DAYS 


“For those of us who’ve been spoiled by color, Dolby, widescreen and THX, this was 
a revelation,” said Steven Spielberg. And what was it? Radio. L.A. Classic Theatre 
Works drew twenty-two of Hollywood’s finest to read Once in a Lifetime over the 
airwaves. Egos were left on the soundstages as Judge Reinhold had a walk-on, and 
co-host Ted Danson was content to read stage directions. Cheers! Jody Horowitz 


Ed Begley 
Dressed to direct, 
he said, “Imagine 
getting these boots 
off in a hurry!” 


Bedelia 

Typo-casting: One of 
filmdom’s best played 
a talentless bimbette. 


Paddling squaw 
Celebrating her first anniversary with a 

canoe trip across the tundra, Sarah looks 
her best. But was the coonskin necessary? 


GO WEST, 
YOUNG DUCHESS 


In one year, Sarah, duchess of 
York, has gone from fashion 
frump to style setter — in the 
British press, at least. Certainly 
losing almost thirty pounds 


Fringe element 


helped. But are those declaring 

her a clear winner in the fashion Fussing with her ten-gallon hat, well- 

stakes acting a bit, shall we say, known horse lover Sarah is trying her 
look for gold. The right togs prematurely? Judge for yourself, hardest at the rodeo. Loosen up, Fergie. 
for trekking underground. from Sarah’s outfits on a visit to They like you, they really like you! 


Canada’s northwestern reaches. 
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mer psc on Hollywood s 
Sunset Strip, before Sean Penn reported to 
jail, before hordes of fans mobbed the Who’s 
That Girl premiére in Times Square, but 
already Madonna’s life seems pretty compli- 
cated. The twenty-nine-year-old woman sit- 
ting across the table in a deep alcove of this 
trendy restaurant looks perturbed. Typical- 
ly, Madonna’s eschewing a drink, but atypi- 
cally, she looks like she could use one. Her 
gaze is direct as always, but she keeps 


HOW'S THAT 


MADONNA lives to tell how she’s opened her heart , 


turning it toward the entranceway twenty Cs ly i is 


yards to her left, and the almost childlike 
cadences of her speech seem slowed. At some 
unspecified point tonight, her husband, 
Sean Penn, is to arrive. When their ro- 
mance was just rumor, this writer had asked 
about him, and she’d replied, “Sean, to me; 
is the perfect American male. . . . I’m in- 
-_ spired and shocked by him at the same time.” 


BY FRED SCHRUERS 


“Let's just say I'm feeling F 
hopeful,” says Madonna, — 
marking the ‘second anni- 
versary of her tumultuous 
marriage to bad boy Sean — 

- ih Penn. Fong belay 


Cee Vie RR 


Just now, Madonna’s talking about 
the determination that got her 
through the bad old days in New York 
nine years ago, fetching meals out of 
the trash and bouncing between bor- 
rowed lodgings and spare couches. “I 
would take whatever I could take in a 
taxicab to wherever I went to next. I 
took a big breath, gritted my teeth, 
blinked back my tears and said, ‘I’m 
gonna do it — I have to do it, because 
there’s nowhere else for me to go.’ ” 

That innocence seems to be ages old 
now. And the two-year marriage? 
“Let’s just say I’m feeling hopeful,” 
she'll say later, “I love Sean and I’m 


ie | 


feeling hopeful.” 


The couple has had a hair-raising 
month, with one of the increasingly 
frequent blowups now just hours 
away. Its residue will be another in a 
long line of reports that divorce is 
imminent, except that this one just 
about comes true, with the couple ac- 
tually living apart briefly — Sean 
remaining in their beach house out in 
Malibu, Madonna staying closer to the 
set of Who’s That Girl. Soon afterward, 
he’ll be arrested for drunken driving, 
which will greatly complicate his rap 
sheet with the local police. (He’s been 
on probation since April 1986 for slug- 
ging a musician he accused of trying to 
kiss Madonna, and he was recently 
charged with assaulting a movie extra 
who tried to photograph him.) By that 
time Sean and Madonna are so thor- 


oughly out of touch that she learns of 
his arrest from a newspaper item. 
Before her AIDS-benefit concert at 
Madison Square Garden, they’ve had 
a bit of a reconciliation in the placid 
environs of Turnberry Isle, Florida. 
She hits the stage at the Garden skip- 
ping and looking every inch the care- 
free gamine in a boy-styled suit, but 
when the video cameras splash her 
face across screens twice her height, 
she looks troubled, quivery. Penn has 
been spotted heading backstage before 
the show, and insiders suggest the 
couple has just had a contretemps. 
Whatever’s bothering her seems al- 
most to fuel her performance, in which 
she delivers fifteen songs with a ven- 
geance. At a postconcert party at the 


OF EARLY 
DAYS, SHE 
SAYS, ‘1 TOOK 
A BIG BREATH, 
GRITTED 

MY TEETH, 
BLINKED BACK 
MY TEARS, 
AND SAID, 
“VM GONNA 
DO IT — I 
HAVE TO DO 
iT_’” tA 


A. SAVIGNANO/GALELLA 


The lovebirds of last summer take a stroll on New York's Upper West Side. 


Gotham Bar and Grill, she and Penn 
are seen having words — seen but not 
heard — as a song from Madonna’s 
hunky young Brit protégé, Nick Ka- 
men, roars out of the sound system. 


onight, Madonna seems self- 
_ absorbed, pensive, with occa- 

sional flashes of the more fa- 
miliar persona — a wisecracking, fa- 
miliar, big sister. Asked if she’s in 
decent spirits despite all her marital 
struggles, she’s quick to snap: “I am, 
as a matter of fact.” Then, after the 
barest pause: “I’m really excited 
about my tour.” 

She’s perfectly aware that this re- 
sponse is straight off the most- 
thumbed page in the pop-star phrase 
book, and she’s used it to shut off the 
marriage topic for now. But the seven- 


ty-hour work weeks — spent prepar- 
ing for what would be only her second 
concert tour — show she means it. 

She’s been working steadily with a 
vocal coach as well as training like a 
marathoner to meet the demands of 
her eighteen-city itinerary. Earlier in 
the week, a visit to hear a set run- 
through in a rehearsal hall in North 
Hollywood found her dressed in a 
man’s dinner jacket and black tights, 
belting “Open Your Heart.” 

She wrote the song as a recollection 
of sitting on her stoop on Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side, trying to make 
friends with the ghetto-hardened His- 
panic kids, and she puts it across with 
a fervor her dance hits don’t get. Ma- 
donna herself was a pretty hard case 
as a child; just six when her mother 
died of breast cancer, she was not 
pleased when her father remarried the 
family housekeeper she'd never liked. 

Nowadays, when she gets letters 
from kids wishing disaster on their 
own parents, Madonna can relate: “... 
I certainly wanted really badly either 
to find out my parents weren’t my real 
parents — so I could be an orphan and 
feel sorry for myself — or wanted 
everyone to die in a car accident so I 
wouldn’t have parents to tell me what 
to do. My dad used to send me to my 
room and I’d slam my door and say, ‘I 
hate you’ — not loud enough so he 
could hear it, but loud enough to hear I 
was saying something.” She finishes 
with a self-mocking laugh, but to 
watch her face as the memory turns 
vivid is to glimpse where she gathered 
the force for her last few years of pile- 
driving workaholism. 

As she and the band finished “Open 
Your Heart,” a sparse crowd that in- 
cluded dancers Shabba Doo and An- 
gel, as well as the tour masseuse, 
several roadies and Nick Kamen, 
burst into applause. But Madonna 
waved them quiet: “Don’t applaud, it 
goes straight downhill from here and 
you're gonna feel like you're faking 
it.” Sure enough, she starts to seethe 
as the band scrapes over some rough 
spots, and soon she’s passed word that 
visitors are no longer welcome. Her 
verbal disputes with tour musical di- 
rector Pat Leonard are frequent and 
often acerbic. But he says mellowing is 
evident: “I’ve seen her change a lot. I 
don’t think she’s afraid [success] is 
gonna go away. She fought so hard and 
then when it turned up, she kept fight- 
ing, just to make sure it didn’t go 
away. Now she’s a lot more trusting.” 


WR '" her film career at 
a crucial stage, Ma- 
donna’s entrusted the third big screen 
outing to somebody she knows thor- 
oughly. She describes the director of 


Who's That Girl, James Foley, as “my 
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When it comes to pinning down Madonnd’s style, the question “Who's that girl?” takes on a new 
dimension. Keeping people guessing is part of her game, says Marlene Stewart, who’s been 
designing Mrs. Penn‘s costumes for the past three years. Madonna is ten pounds trimmer now, thanks 
to a vegetarian diet and a new exercise regimen that includes running three miles a day; trainer Rob 
Parr is on the road with her. For the Who’s That Girl tour, Madonna goes through seven costume 
changes, a “compilation of all the personalities we've portrayed over the past couple of years.” From 
left: Marlene’s costuming coup is easily the garish gear donned in “Material Girl” — a bustier 
encrusted with rubber lobsters, dog toys and little ashtrays from Las Vegas complements a pink top hat 


JIM ROLON/LGI 


and matching hoopskirt scattered with paper money. “She’s got two Slinkies on the end of her breasts that 
the dancers pull out,” giggles Marlene. Next there’s the ever-popular “Open Your Heart’ bustier with 
pasties, the “True Blue” Fifties prom dress, and the movie star with rhinestone shades. For the second- 
to-last encore, “La Isla Bonita,” Madonna appears in a “hand-beaded Spanish bolero jacket and 
ruffled skirt that opens up in the front. It’s quite an amazing piece of work.” As is its wearer. Karen Schoemer 


best friend,” and he’s her husband’s 
best friend too; he was best man at 
their wedding in August 1985. 

When Madonna wrote the affecting 
ballad “Live to Tell” as the promotion- 
al centerpiece for Foley’s second film, 
At Close Range (starring Sean Penn), 
a creative bargain was struck. They 
worked almost by telepathy, he says, 
with her song serving as an emotional 
index to his film. He shot the video 
that accompanied it. The circular cam- 
era-tracking that gives the viewer an 
eyeful of Madonna’s eyes, he says, was 
the singer’s idea. “She has a lust to 
connect, in a big way.” 

Madonna admits to a hankering for 
the camera — the motion-picture 
kind. “It’s one thing to film movies,” 
she says. “You have dialogue, and it’s 
not frozen. When I’m doing photo- 
graphs, I’ve gotta have music — I take 
my radio everywhere I go — ’cause it 
makes me forget there’s someone 
there stealing parts of my soul.” 

Foley had worried that Madonna’s 
stardom would distract and even 
alienate the movie crew, but that issue 
was averted when she started trading 
gibes with them, loudly and by name, 
the first day of shooting. Soon, he says, 
“You'd see these grips who had lots to 
do running to get her a box or a ladder 
to sit on. When it got cold, they’d build 
her a little booth with a heater; she’d 
sit in there like a princess and love it. 
She’s the greatest flirt of all time.” 


Hiding just below Madonna’s flip- 
ness is a whip-cracking taskmaster. 
“She can be bossy,” admits Foley. He 
recalls in looping sessions for the film, 
she often resisted his pleas to revise 
takes she thought were better the first 
time. To the amazement of the sound 
engineer working with them, Foley 
actually bent to kiss Madonna’s feet to 
get her to overdub a line. “The guy was 
just stunned,” says Foley. 

Madonna’s occasional stubbornness 
comes straight out of her childhood. 
The third among eight children, she 
set out to be “extra-special super- 
charming” to vie for her dad’s atten- 
tion. Forced to wear Catholic-school 
uniforms by day and dresses that 
matched her sisters’ otherwise, Ma- 
donna began to improvise with bows 
and oddly colored knee socks — the 
beginning of her offbeat style. 

She had an early mentor in her 
ballet teacher, and when she soured 
on the University of Michigan after 
three semesters, she went to New 
York at his urging. The man she 
really left behind was Stephen Bray, 
a musician she met while he was 
waiting tables in a bar near the cam- 
pus. He was witty, hip and black, all 
the attributes the college boys 
around her lacked. By the time he 
came to New York to pursue his own 
career, she’d moved on to other guys. 
But they became, and have remained, 
collaborators, forming a partnership 


that’s helped bring him into the six- 
figure income bracket. “If you’re ex- 
pecting her to give you something she 
doesn’t really have time to do,” Bray 
says today, “it can be very disappoint- 
ing.” But he’s got no hard feelings, and 
he shakes his head in wonder at the 
first apartment Madonna got for her- 
self, on Fourth Street between Ave- 
nues A and B: “I really wouldn’t go 
visit her there — I thought I was going 
to be killed by junkies.” 

Madonna’s arrival in Manhattan 
with thirty-five dollars, wearing her 
winter coat on a baking-hot day in 
1978, is a near-legend. She was offered 
shelter by the first man she met. “I 
pretty much had to charm people into 
... giving me things,” she says. She 
also came under the tutelage of a se- 
ries of musicians. One key boyfriend- 
mentor was Dan Gilroy; she sang in a 
band he’d formed, then took off on a 
free ride to Paris with disco sensation 
Patrick Hernandez. She was supplied 
with a swank apartment, a maid, a 
voice coach and more direction than 
she really wanted. Her independent 
streak surfaced; she took up with a 
Vietnamese biker, and within a year 
she’d come home and moved in with 
Gilroy. Soon restless once more, she 
quit the band, the apartment and the 
romance, and was on her own just in 
time to renew her musical collabora- 
tion with Bray, who’d arrived in the 
city. Their new band played rock, but 
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after rehearsals she and Bray made 
their own R&B-inclined demo tapes. 

She pushed one such tape, which 
included an early version of her song 
“Everybody,” into the hands of deejay 
Mark Kamins. He slapped it on at 
Danceteria and people danced readily, 
so he cut a better version and touted it 
to Sire Records, winning her a deal. 
Bray and Kamins both felt they had a 
claim to producing her debut album, 
but the job went to the more experi- 
enced Reggie Lucas. (Curiously, Bray 
and Gilroy soon teamed as bandmates 
in the Breakfast Club, now getting a 
major-label push.) Her self-titled de- 
but came out in July 1983, but it was a 
while before “Borderline” and “Lucky 
Star” ended up on radio, on the charts 
and — crucially — as videos. 

It’s possible to say with some preci- 
sion when Madonna graduated from 
minor dance-hit sensation to mega- 
stardom. It happened in the spring of 
1985, with her “Into the Groove” vid- 
eo, released to promote her film de- 
but, Desperately Seeking Susan. Ma- 
donna looked not at all like a cine- 
matic virgin, and her co-star Ro- 
sanna Arquette was left squealing to 
the press about being upstaged. 


Since then, it seems like a decade’s 
worth of hits, videos, cover stories 
and column items have churned 
around her. Last summer’s hit True 
Blue LP was dedicated to “my hus- 
band, the coolest guy in the uni- 
verse”; they drew close after she’d 
spent the winter trapped with him on 
the set of the shockingly amateurish 
Shanghai Surprise. 

Perhaps with that experience in 
mind, Madonna won’t be sitting 
back waiting on reviews of Who’s 
That Girl. Her Siren Films produc- 
tion company has Angel Flight, a 
romance-thriller to co-star Madon- 
na and French star Jean-Hugues 
Anglade, in the works. Then she’s 
got an update (to the Fifties) of Mar- 
lene Dietrich’s classic role in The 
Blue Angel, with Foley pal Diane 
Keaton producing; Madonna says 
she’d like Robert DeNiro for the 
Emil Jannings role. On hold are 
Robert Stigwood’s Evita (he envi- 
sioned a pop operetta; she a dramat- 
ic piece) and a remake of J Married a 
Dead Man. She’s got a couple of com- 
edies in the writing stage. 

Siren is her way of sending her 
earnings back into her work, but 
the bundles left over aren’t sitting 
idly. She’s bought art, and she’s un- 
derwriting both cancer research 


and a program that arranges celeb- 
rity visits to terminally ill children. 


ack at the restaurant on 
Sunset Strip, “the coolest 
guy in the universe” has 


made his appearance, arriving with 
the director of photography for his 
upcoming film Colors (a cop story di- 
rected by Dennis Hopper). He’s wear- 
ing a sport coat, a tan, a short haircut 
and a half-grin. “The interview stops 
here,” he says, but then talks ami- 
ably enough about a mutual ac- 
quaintance. A few minutes later, 
Sean interrupts Madonna to com- 
plete a story without realizing it’s 
going onto the tape. When he sees the 
reels turning, he grabs the machine 
and maladroitly tries to find and 
erase his words. But the tape record- 
er has no speaker, and as he finds 
himself stymied, there’s a lingering, 
unamiable pause. Finally, he hands 
the recorder back, unharmed. 

He’s still grumbling in the parking 
lot — how the tape is used, he says, will 
be a test of character. It’s a laughable 
thought, but the last words come from 
Madonna as her dark blue Mercedes 
sports coupé is driven up. “His bark is 
worse than his bite,” she says, before 
pulling into the anonymous stream of 
fancy cars on Sunset Strip. C4 
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RIGHT STUFF 
WIRON IG iti ofetinzihe 


“Jaws 3-D was the turning point of 


my life,’” says Quaid. ‘“‘When I fin- 
ished that movie, | asked myself, 
‘Why am I an actor? Why?’ ” But 
now, poised for takeoff with a new 
movie ready and two more in the 


can, he finally knows the answer. 
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CHOICES bw:-iffce 


brusholl, Dennis Quaid tries 


to score in Lhe Big Kasy 


BY RITA KEMPLEY 


WASHINGTON D.C. “We have a different 
way of doin’ things down here, darlin’,” drawls Dennis 
Quaid by way of seducing his leading lady in his latest 
movie, The Big Easy. It’s the start of the steamiest 


Louisiana love affair since Stanley yelled, “Stella!” in 
A Streetcar Named Desire. 

Quaid, in his second starring role this summer, plays a 
crooked New Orleans cop who goes gaga over a starched 
but sexy D.A., played by Ellen Barkin, a close friend from 
his off-Broadway days. Together they’re hotter than Ca- 
jun cooking, with Quaid qualifying as a pared-down Paul 
Prudhomme of screen romance. 

He’s part smile, part swagger — a roué with a riverboat 
gambler’s grin. His sandy hair is mousse-free, unruly, 
and he perpetually pushes it out of his flirtatious eyes. 
“T’m nuts about Ellen,” he says, but that doesn’t account 
for their chemistry. “Clark Gable and Vivien Leigh 
couldn’t stand each other. . . . I don’t mind if I hate 
somebody. If there’s nothing between us, that’s the worst 
fear of all. I was convinced Ellen and I would be good 
together. And we had a blast.” 

Big as Easy promises to be, success has long eluded 
Quaid. This lanky charmer has been about as successful 
at choosing parts as Johnny Carson has been at picking 
wives. He’s gone down in flames with such major box- 
office disappointments as Enemy Mine, where he played 
outer-space ace to Lou Gossett Jr.’s scaly lizard man, 
and The Right Stuff, where his gonzo Gordo Cooper 
got lost in the flock of flight-suited astronauts. 


“I did The Right Stuff and I figured 
we made the greatest movie ever 
made. I expected it to go through the 
roof. And it came out and went 
neowwww, he says, imitating a 
bomber in a nose dive. 

Quaid, who gave up outer space for 
Spielberg’s Innerspace this summer, 
had early success as the high-school 
football hero in Breaking Away, 
bringing a brooding adolescent ex- 
plosiveness to the role. It was per- 
haps the high point of his career until 
The Right Stuff. 

Tapping a Marlboro from his hard 
pack, lighting up and polluting his 
lungs with bravado, Quaid talks about 
the personal epiphany that brought 
him to the brink of a professional 
breakthrough. “Jaws 3-D [in 1983] 
was the turning point of my life. When 
I finished that movie, I asked myself, 
‘Why am | an actor? Why?’ Then I was 
walking down Broadway in New York 
and this hustler came out of his shop 
and said, ‘You’re in Jaws 3-D, aren’t 
you? Why do they make movies like 
that?’ And I said, ‘So people like you 
will pay $5.50 to see them.’ ” 

So the guy wasn’t Ebert. He wasn’t 
even Siskel. But Quaid knew he was 
right. He went back to his Montana 
dream home to lick his wounds. And 
out there in Big Sky Country, he real- 
ized he was selling his future to pay 
his mortgage. He sold the house, got 
divorced and moved to New York, 
where he started doing plays, includ- 
ing Sam Shepard’s True West, with his 
big brother, Randy Quaid. 

He’d started out at fifteen as a 
stand-up comedian, doing imperson- 
ations and skits out of comic books. He 
was a clown at AstroWorld for a while. 
“Kids hate clowns,” he says. “And 
Santa Claus. Kids who are eight, nine 
and ten — right around there — want 
to show you that you’re not putting 
anything over on them. So they react 
with violence; they kick you and hit 
you and spit at you and throw their 
Cokes on you. It’s a terrible job.” 

He chuckles at the memory of a one- 
week job as an encyclopedia salesman: 
“It’s impossible. These poor people. 
‘Can I come into your house and screw 
you out of $500 and give you a genuine 
simulated Naugahyde briefcase to go 
with it? All your kids are going to be 
stupid if you don’t give me $500.’ ” 

But suddenly it seems all the odd 
jobs are paying off for the thirty-three- 
year-old, who calls himself “a semi- 
famous movie star and international 
beauty expert and son of Rula 
Lenska.” With two movies out, anoth- 
er called Suspect due this fall and a 
remake of the film noir D.O.A. in 
postproduction, Quaid is bucking for 
superstar status. 

July saw him win favorable reviews 


22 


WARNER BROS 


for his “small” part opposite Martin 
Short in the science-fiction comedy 
Innerspace. Quaid co-starred as a di- 
minutive but dashing navy pilot on a 
fantastic voyage through Safeway 
checker Short’s bloodstream. The pilot 
and his capsule were tiny-fied in a top- 
secret Defense Department project, 
then placed in a hypodermic and acci- 
dentally injected into Short’s shorts. 

“It’s a dumb, stupid comedy, which 
is exactly what people need in the 
summertime,” says Quaid of his inter- 
body experience. “I just wanted to do 
something really light. Especially af- 
ter The Big Easy |which was filmed 
prior to Jnnerspace].” 

His preparation for Big wasn’t 
easy. “I thought New Orleans had 
never really been shown. They al- 
ways cut away to a jazz band and 
somebody drinking a Hurricane in 
the Quarter. That’s supposed to be 
New Orleans, and that’s not what it 
is. There’s always this charm and 
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Quaid explores the innards of Martin Short and Meg Ryan in Innerspace. 


‘1 DID THE 
RIGHT STUFF 
AND I 
FIGURED WE 
MADE THE 
GREATEST 
MOVIE EVER 
MADE,’ SAYS 
QUAID. ‘I 
EXPECTED IT 
TO GO 
THROUGH 
THE ROOF. IT 
WENT 
NEOWWWY 


latent violence going on at the same 
time, and I think Jim McBride [the 
director] really captured that. 

“I went around with the cops for 
three months, looking at dead bodies.” 
He was on the scene at three homicide 
investigations and also watched one 
victim die in the operating room. 
“They kept trying to get his heart 
going on the table, but it didn’t work, 
so they ripped open his chest and tried 
massaging the heart. .. . I’ve never 
seen anything like it in my life.” 

Being sucked through the special- 
effects aorta of Innerspace pales by 
comparison. “It made me feel mildly 
queasy,’ says director Joe Dante, who 
admires Quaid for 
his intestinal forti- 
tude. He liked 
Quaid’s work so much, he 


reworked the movie to enlarge his 


part. There was even a romance with 
the woman who’s reported to be his 
real-life love interest, Meg Ryan. 

“I like it, being a leading man,” 
Quaid says in his sonorous baritone. “I 
like wearing suits and getting the girl. 
It’s fun. It’s a lot more fun than being 
with a lizard. . .. Nothing happened 
with the lizard.” 

This fall hell again be a leading 
man, opposite Nautilus-maven Cher, 
in a political thriller, Suspect. She’s 
another honorable defense attorney 
and he’s a burnt-out Washington lob- 
byist. Peter Yates, who directed Quaid 
in Breaking Away, treated him like a 
son on the set. “I decided six months 
ago that I was only going to work with 
directors that I think are great, and 
Peter was on that list,” says Quaid. 

“This lobbyist I play [in Suspect] is 
in the same place I was after I did 
Jaws. He feels he’s lost. He starts out 
as a little bit of a sleazebag, then 
learns something in the process. It’s 
the characters I really like to play, to 
tell you the truth. Sleazebags who 
redeem themselves. . . . That’s what 


interests me about acting — how a 
person goes from this way to that. It’s 
like stringing beads.” 


Quaid is not a sleazebag by nature. 
He’s a nice guy, who grew up “with the 
Ozzie and Harriet, Beaver Cleaver 
dream of having a house and two kids, 
‘cause I grew up in suburban America. 
... The suburbs are so quiet, you kind 
of wish you grew up in the streets of 
New York, wish you knew what the 
blues were like. Where’s the charac- 
ter-building stuff? This is boring.” 

As his career seemed to crumble, he 
finally got those blues. He used to play 
them on his keyboard or guitar as he 
did on the set of The Big Easy. “His 
contribution was more than an ac- 


tor’s,” says McBride, remembering a 
particularly difficult shoot. The cast 
and crew had finished filming the cli- 
mactic reconciliation scene between 
the dirty cop and the demure D.A. All 
that remained were Ellen’s close-ups. 
“Dennis came over and stood by the 
camera and sang to her. Nobody knew 
it, but he had written a love song. So 
he sang, and she cried like a baby.” 
Quaid went out and recorded the 
number with a band of New Orleans 
jazzmen and gave the tape to McBride. 
“We'll use it in the love scene,” he said. 
“Dennis had taken a bath in the cul- 


ture. He knew how to make their mu- 
sic.” Like Quaid, it’s got a lot of spice 
and a lot of soul. 

“Laissez les bons temps rouler,” 
that Cajun motto, is Quaid’s new 
philosophy. “It’s more important to 
enjoy one’s life than to get worked up 
over this stuff that doesn’t really 
mean anything and nobody cares 
about. Like getting the next part, 
your career, how much attention 
youre getting. Not realizing the good 
things that are happening to you 
right now. I was flat broke. Well, I’m 
not flat broke now.” C4 


Rita Kempley is a film critic for the 
‘Washington Post.’ 
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WILL PETER 
JENNINGS GET 
HEARTBURN > 


WASHINGTON D.C. Cal! it the curse of Heart- 
burn. You remember Heartburn — writer Nora Ephron’s 
best-selling, thinly fictionalized account of her split from 
Watergate sleuth Carl Bernstein. Well, now another 
Washington media marriage portrayed in the book is in 
trouble. Care to guess who’s next? 

What is it about celebrity journalists that makes them so 
susceptible to Heartburn, anyway? Ephron earned an estimat- 
ed $200,000 for the screenplay alone, so it’s no wonder that 
when such unions fizzle, there’s as much scrambling for the 
movie rights as there is for the 
car or the country house. 

This summer, when it wasn’t 
rehashing the humidity or the 
Iran-contra hearings, the 
Washington press was abuzz 
with the reported romance be- 
tween writer Kati Marton, 
wife of Peter Jennings, and 
Washington Post columnist Ri- 
chard Cohen, husband of Bar- 
bara Cohen, executive produ- 
cer of NBC’s Meet the Press. 

Marton, the highly respect- 
ed author of Wallenberg and 
An American Woman, has 
been married to the crisply tai- 
lored Jennings for eight years; 
they have two children. Rich- 
ard Cohen is a slightly crotch- 
ety, veteran Post reporter 
whose syndicated columns on 
social and political issues are 
known partly for his frequent 
use of the first-person pronoun. 
His hair and beard are flecked 
with gray, and he fancies him- 
self a fashion plate (office garb one day recently: off-white, 
double-breasted linen sport coat and very dark sunglasses). 
Barbara, his wife of eighteen years, is a savvy political 
observer whose charm often softens her husband’s abrasive- 
ness. The Cohens have one son. 

For the past several weeks, in the Post and ABC news rooms 
as well as at lunches from Washington to New York, the 
dispatches have arrived almost daily: the Cohens are sitting 
down with the Jennings in the Hamptons to discuss the matter 
(not true); the Jennings, separated for a week, are back 
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NICKS FROM NORA 

Ephron’s dyspeptic nov- 
el sautéed her ex-hus- 
band, Carl Bernstein. 
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BY RUDY MAXA 


In media 


marriages, It 
not who gels 
the house, but 
who gets the 
movie rights 


DIANA WALKER/GAMMA.-LIAISON 
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AND THIS JUSTIN... 

Will Kati Marton and Peter Jennings, wed 
eight years, stay together? Or will there be 
Heartburn If? Well, the couple did reconcile, a 
week after their separation was announced. 


WASHINGTON WEEK IN REVIEW 

Syndicated Washington Pest columnist Rich- 
ard Cohen, far left, has been married to 
Barbara Cohen, near left, for eighteen 
years. Linked in the newspapers with Kati 
Marton, Richard Cohen moved into a spare 
bedroom at the Georgetown pad of Past 
editor Bob Woodward, right, who has also 
hosted Gary Hart — and Carl Bernstein. 


RON GALELLA 


ANTHONY SAVIGNANO/RON GALELLA 


together; Richard Cohen has 
moved into the Gary Hart Memori- 
al Suite, a room in the Georgetown 
home of Washington Post editor 
Bob Woodward, where Hart lived 
while estranged from his wife, Lee. 

One thing is for sure: don’t look 
for Richard Cohen to be “Person 
of the Week” on ABC News any 
Friday night soon. 


WRAl" Jack Nichol- 
son and Meryl 
Streep starred in the movie version 
of Heartburn last year, actor Rich- 
ard Masur portrayed Carl Bern- 
stein’s best friend, a character 
based on . . . Richard Cohen, who 
was indeed Bernstein’s best friend 
during and after his Watergate 
years. (Stockard Channing played 
Barbara.) And who was living in 
the Gary Hart Memorial Suite 
when Heartburn, the movie, pre- 
miéred? Why, Carl Bernstein. 

Confused? What America needs 
now is another bittersweet novel to 
clarify who’s who. Sort of a Son of 
Heartburn. In this case, of course, 
there’s the sticky question of who 
should write it: in the Jennings- 
Cohen saga, all four characters are 
adept journalists. 

The smart money is that any 
story from the inside will be writ- 
ten by Richard Cohen. Over the 
years, readers of his Washington 
column have patiently waded 
through details of his ancestry, 
childhood, adolescence, early 
adulthood and what he talked 
about at last night’s party. He even 
wrote about being Car] Bernstein’s 
best friend. His credentials for the 
job are impeccable. 

This fascination with the marital 
complications of four media figures 
must be irritating to Canadian- 
born Jennings, who'd probably pre- 
fer that the world focus on the re- 
ported rift in the marriage of Prin- 
cess Di and Prince Charles. There 
can be no joy in knowing your col- 
leagues are talking about your 
marriage, and that other news or- 
ganizations feel it necessary to 
mention the Other Man. 

In such tough times, Jennings 
might need to heed the advice his 
fellow anchorman, Dan Rather, 
used to offer nightly: “Courage.” (4 


Rudy Maxa is a senior writer for the 
‘Washingtonian.’ 
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FACE ob Lowe bares 
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his funny bone in LUlegally Yours 


RICHARD FOREMAN (2) 


A wicked mimic, Lowe teasingly addressed director 
Bogdanovich, right, in a Cary Grant accent: ‘“Pe-tah!”’ 


SAINT AUGUSTINE, FL A band of 
determined teenage girls does its best to mingle 
nonchalantly with the film crew. The actors swel- 
ter under a tar-melting sun. The girls are about to 
get what they ve waited for: Rob Lowe isjust about 
ready to take off his crewneck sweater. 

At twenty-three, Rob Lowe realizes that if he’s 
ever to graduate from his string of God-isn’t-he- 
gorgeous roles, the time is now. He made a start as 
the retarded boy in Square Dance, but hardly 
anyone saw that, and so Jilegally Yours, a slap- 
stick comedy directed by Peter Bogdanovich, is an 
important step. “Before we began,” Lowe says, 
“Peter said, ‘You’re not going to take your shirt off 
in this picture.’ I said, “You can’t do that. It’s in my 
contract.” In the upcoming Masquerade, Lowe 
plays another pretty boy — who may be a murder- 
er. This summer, he really got serious, appearing 
with Christopher Walken in Anton Chekhov's The 
Three Sisters, in Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

Illegally has been plagued by unpredictable 
weather and the inevitable fawning girls, but 
Lowe shrugs it off. He’s happy to be working witha 
director he’s admired since his childhood in Ohio. 
“IT don’t want to make him sound like The Old Man 
and the Sea,’ Lowe says, “but I grew up with 
Peter’s movies. What’s Up, Doc? was the first 
movie I saw more than once. Paper Moon I wanted 
to see after watching a TV commercial.” 

Lowe met Bogdanovich during the casting for 
Mask. To audition, Lowe had to wear a stocking 
with cut-out eyes over his face — “I wanted to go 
rob a 7-Eleven.” “Rob was second or third in line 
for the part in Mask,” recalls Bogdanovich. “But 
his eyes were just too sexy.” Stephen Schaefer 


In the twerp-as-hero 
tradition of John Ritter 
and Ryan O’Neal, 
Lowe portrays a 
bumbling juror who 
falls in love with 
Colleen Camp, a 
woman on trial for 
shooting a mailman. 
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TAKING 
THE 
HEAT 


Ursula Meese stands by her man 


BY LOIS ROMAN©® 


@@'ve learned not to 
read a lot of things,” 


Ursula Meese, wife of “A wite can tell when he is 
USS. Attorney General Ed- undertension and she feels 
win Meese, says philo- 
sophically. “I don’t need it too,’ she says of Ed, her 
that irritant. Why read it? 
If I’m upset, then he gets attorney-general husband. 


upset. I think you’ll find a 
lot of Washington wives 
don’t read the newspapers when 
things get to be too much.” 

Ursula Meese, 55, is a political wife 
who’s taken Washington’s shots and is 
still standing. Three years ago, she sat 
behind her husband at his rocky con- 
firmation hearings as attorney gener- 
al. Congress questioned him about a 
complicated history of financial favors 
from friends who subsequently re- 
ceived federal appointments. 

Now she finds herself in a similar 
situation. Her husband’s role in the 
Iran-contra scandal was recently 
examined by Congress, and he is 
also under investigation for his re- 
lationship with Wedtech Corpora- 
tion. Meese has acknowledged that 
during his time as counselor to the 
president, he intervened to help the 
New York-based defense contrac- 
tor obtain a $32 million govern- 
ment contract. At the same time, 
the attorney general continues to be 
Ronald Reagan’s ideological light- 
ning rod, absorbing criticism for de- 
cisions such as the nomination of 
Robert Bork to the Supreme Court. 


AP/WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
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Ursula Meese won’t talk specifically 
about her husband’s most recent prob- 
lems, but will say that living under a 
cloud of accusation and attack is never 
pleasant. “It is upsetting to have this 
constant exaggerating and expanding 
and fabricating, and you feel helpless 
to do anything,” she says. 

Has she gotten any better at dealing 
with the bad news and public criticism 
of Ed Meese? She’s learned to shield 
herself by becoming increasingly ac- 
tive in her own projects. 


| os 9 he is sitting in her 
downtown office, where 
she is a fund-raiser for the National 
Multiple Sclerosis Society. “You al- 
ways have to have something to look 
forward to,” she says, explaining how 
she copes. “The idea is not to get so 
involved in the immediate problem, 
whether it’s a trial or testimony, and 
have something else to aim for.” 
Meese has worked since coming to 
Washington. From 1982 through 
1985, she was director of the William 
Moss Institute, a philanthropic foun- 


dation that researched American fam- 
ily problems. As a development con- 
sultant for the MS Society, her main 
responsibility is to help direct the or- 
ganization’s Operation Job Match, a 
job-training program for the disabled. 
Ursula Meese has a life of her own 
and has opted to avoid some of the 
more pressurized wifely perfor- 
mances. Under the harsh lights of the 
Iran-contra congressional hearings, 
Betsy North sat behind Ollie to show 
her silent support. But when Meese 
testified, Ursula went to work instead. 
She didn’t think it was proper to 
accompany him, she says, “because he 
is going up there as a government 
person explaining what he did. The 
others were under investigation with 
further legal problems, so you have to 
have the support of a wife there.” 
Ursula knows from experience that 
the hard-back chair behind the witness 
table is no comfortable spot for a wife. 
The cameras are cruel and “will get 
you in a negative position.” And, she 
adds, “a wife can tell by the inflection 
of her husband’s voice and how rapidly 
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he is speaking when he is under ten- 


sion, and then she feels it too. Sarcuawcee eset cli ifese aown oases -t 


@®n many ways, however, Meese 
is viewed in Washington as Sime Poindexter Ann Regan 


LINDA POINDEXTER, 49, 
an Episcopal priest, wore 
a clerical collar to the 


the quintessential supporting 
spouse, a no-nonsense operator who is 
her husband’s principal defender. She 


is most often described as solid and 3} ~ hearings and eh tee 
unpretentious by her friends and has * 5 ik bed rare Y 
always seemed the antithesis of the < s pre GEGAI See: 
Beverly Hills dazzle that has charac- 3 g datwhoen bases te oy 
terized this administration. She refers £ < Wacouehe Sopas 
to Ed and herself as public servants of © = Court, stays aloof from 
Ronald Reagan, and indeed, they have < = all the social swirl: “1 
devoted most of their adult lives to his = ’ hate standing on one 
fortunes. Meese worked for Reagan Z foot and then the other.” 
when he was governor of California. < = JONDA MC FARLANE, 47, 
Her advice to those other Washing- a high-school teacher, 
ton wives called upon publicly, yet met Bud in church. Their 
silently, to support their husbands: first date was his high- 
“You have to try to maintain a bal- school prom; they married 
ance. What’s happening to you today four days after he 
is not the end-all. Regardless of how eepeen Gott ek: 
they’re persecuting you or running a ity: 
town hanging for your husband — oe canepit nee be 
ADote fe oar om JANE WEINBERGER, 68, 


This was a difficult lesson for Ursu- 
la, who is the first to admit that Wash- 
ington has not been kind to the 
Meeses. Their McLean, Virginia, 
home was broken into when they first 
moved here, and they were plagued by 
well-publicized financial problems 
from the start. Worst of all, though, 
was the loss of their son, Scott, in a car 
accident in 1982. (They have two other 
children, Dana and Michael.) 

Scott was coming home from Prince- 
ton when the car that he was driving 
swerved off the road and hit a tree. 
Ursula was in Peru at the time and 
was awakened in the middle of the 


night and told of the death. Ed Meese 
was also out of town. 

“You never know how much inner 
strength you have,” she says. “Noth- 
ing will ever be as bad as losing a son. I 
might have been much more anxious 
at Ed’s confirmation hearings had I 
not gone through what I had.” 

Meese feels Washington has been 
hard on her family, but she says, “I 
think we’ve set a good example on how 
to take hard knocks. Maybe that’s part 
of our mission in life. Other people are 
going to have to go through this and 
perhaps they will look back.” 

Does she have any regrets about 
following Ronald Reagan from Cali- 
fornia six years ago? 

“You have regrets — only in rela- 
tion to the death,” she says. “That 
could have happened anywhere. .. . I 
think we’ve made some differences. 


“But,” she says with a smile, “I 


don’t think that I’ll be crying when ™ 
we leave.” (4 

Lois Romano is a writer for the Style 

section of the ‘Washington Post.’ & 
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an author, owns a 
publishing house in 
Maine: “Cap will pack 
books — he’s even been 
known to deliver them.” 
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Basinger portrays 
a Texas manicurist 


whose nude-pic- 
ture predicament 
draws in her ex- 
husband, played 
by Jeff Bridges. 


PEACH 
RIPENS 


Nadine’s 
Kim Basinger 
may be the most 


beautiful actress 
in Hollywood 


t GOLDSMITH AGI 


@® vn the beginning of Robert 
Benton’s new film comedy, 
Nadine, the heroine (Kim 
Basinger) is desperately trying to 
retrieve a batch of photos for 
which she posed under the as- 
sumption that it was for “Mr. Hef- 
ner’s new magazine.” It’s 1954, 
Texas, see, and Nadine Hightow- 
er, a manicurist at the local beau- 
} ty salon, has had second thoughts 
about her “unladylike” behavior. 
But her attempts to undo that 
indiscretion lead her and her hus- 
band, Vernon (Jeff Bridges), into 
a whole heap of trouble. 

There’s no question that if Hef 
actually had ever gotten ahold of 
the photos, Nadine-Kim would’ve 
become Miss Playmate of 1955 — 
plastered inside G.I. lockers and 
hidden under the bed of every hot- 
blooded American male. Basinger, 
especially as photographed by Nes- 
tor Almendros in Nadine, with her 
| cherry-red lips, luminous complex- 
ion, blond hair and blue eyes, is an 
American Helen who could start a 
war just by bending over to 
straighten her seams. 


he is so beautiful,” says 
Benton, “that people 
might overlook the fact that she’s 
also incredibly talented. I wasn’t 
surprised to learn that much of 
her fan mail comes from women. 
She’s not concerned at all about the 
way she looks. She has that ability 
to be vulnerable, to play without 
vanity, that takes the edge off. It 


) makes an audience see her as a 


} person, rather than an object.” 

Her talent has not always been 
apparent — judging by her first 
hit film, Never Say Never Again. 
But this Georgia-born ex-model 
has always been a looker, even 
when plunging through the 
muddy swamps, caked hair and 
all, with Richard Gere in No 
Mercy. And degradation never 
looked so glamorous as when she 
sweatily crawled across the 
floor, picking up dollar bills with 
her teeth in 94% Weeks. Only in 
Blind Date did she manage to 
look the least bit dowdy. 

Cinematographer Almendros, 
who has photographed some of the 
most beautiful women in the 
world, says that filming Basinger 
was a “piece of cake.” 

“Kim is so perfect — face, fea- 
tures, and figure — that she 
| looks like someone made, not by 
nature, but by artists. She may 
| look like the bionic woman, but 
she’s not cold. Her fiery eyes and 
j intelligence make her human. 
She recreates something in mov- 


ies that had been lost: she has a 
natural elegance, but she is also 
very democratic.” 

But come on, Nestor, her only 
imperfection is her perfection? 
Isn’t there some other flaw in 
which we mere mortals can take 
some comfort? “I can’t see one. 
You’d think she’d be very sure of 
herself, but she’s insecure. But 
she didn’t give us any trouble. She 
hasn’t got to that stage yet. I don’t 
think she will. When you look like 
that, why should you worry?” 


To f course, when a wom- 
an is that attractive, 
she has a hard time proving she’s 
more than just a stunningly ar- 
ranged group of cells. Marilyn 
Monroe considered the situation 
hopeless; Farrah had to get beaten 
up a couple of times on television 
and stage; and Basinger may find 
herself in the same quandary. 

Benton doesn’t think that’s 
likely. Basinger leads a quiet life 
with her husband, artist Ron 
Britton. And he says he never 
doubted her ability to pull off the 
madcap role of Nadine. In his 
opinion, not since Carole Lom- 
bard has there been such a match 
of beauty and comedic ability. 


“She’s naturally funny,” he 
says. “It’s not a one-liner sense of 
humor, but if she’s relaxed with 
you, she can make you fall on the 
floor laughing. She has a kind of 
Southern humor with a self-dep- 
recating and ironic edge to it, and 
she loves to talk. A lot of Nadine 
came directly out of Kim. She 
taught me about the character.” 


yr © of those lessons 
came in the scene 
when Nadine and Vernon are 
bickering about what to do with 
the money from the get-rich 
scheme that has nearly gotten 
them killed, and is now about to 
get them in trouble with the law. 
Nadine, ever the voice of reason, 
is trying to get her husband to go 
to the police and stop his senseless 
yammering about the bar of his 
dreams. “I was going to name it 
Nadine Hightower’s World-Fa- 
mous Blue Bonnet Lounge,” he 
adds. “In royal-blue neon.” 
Nadine stops chattering. She 
thinks for a while. “Pink,” she 
says with an expression of wry 
triumph slowly creeping across 
her face. After being had by men 
all her life, she’s now on top. 
Smart cookie. Patrick Pacheco 
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Hallmark introduces C@ LO2 CEA® 


t's back to school... 

(did we hear a groan?). 
Another year... 

(was that a moan?). 
‘Seems to us 

You need some cheer, 
So here we come with 
Color Gear. 


Color Gear is sweat shirts. Those 
splashy socks. Sunglasses, too. 
And things for carrying other things 
in. And—no surprise —it’s lots of 
school supplies. All this (and even 
more) is waiting for you at selected 
stores that feature Hallmark products. 
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t's back to school... 
(did we hear a groan?). 
Another year... 

(was that amoan?). 
Seems to us 

You need some cheer, 
So here we come with 
Color Gear. 


Color Gear is sweat shirts. Those 
splashy socks. Sunglasses, too. 
And things for carrying other things 
in. And—no surprise —it’s lots of 
school supplies. All this (and even 
more) is waiting for you at selected 
stores that feature Hallmark products. 
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Michael Jackson’s eagerly awaited new album, 
Bad, may live up to its name before it’s even hit the 
pop charts. Officially released on August 31st, the 
record’s reputation has preceded it. 

The hype began last year at the Grammies, when it 
was reported that the album would be out in the 
spring — of 1986. But it wasn’t till this July that CBS/ 
Epic premiéred Bad for the country’s top record and 
tape distributors. Fifty retail honchos huddled over 
shrimp and champagne for an invitation-only listen- 
ing session in the Crystal Room of the Beverly Hills 
Hotel; a lavish veal and pasta dinner followed on the 
patio of Jackson’s $10 million Encino estate, catered 
by Wolfgang Puck, chef of L.A.’s tony Spago restau- 
rant. Guests toured the antique-stuffed first floor, 
including Jackson’s video arcade. Then there were the 
flower shop, the candy stand and the Jackson gallery, 
which houses a life-size wax figure of Jackson. (Is this 
where the Elephant Man’s bones would have gone?) 

While guards patrolled the roof, Bubbles, Michael’s 
pet chimpanzee, worked the floor, shaking hands. 
Just before dinner, in came Michael and his sister 
LaToya. Michael was dressed all in black. “It wasn’t 
like he was some cold fish who was scared of the 
world,’ said North Carolina retailer Barrie Bergman. 
“He didn’t look like Howard Hughes.” Michael and 
LaToya ate with CBS/Records Group president Wal- 
ter Yetnikoff and then table-hopped, chatting and 
posing for pictures with their guests. 

The goal of CBS’ unusual gala, said one guest, was 
“to delineate [Bad] from anything that’s ever been 
released before.” That shouldn’t be difficult; a unique 
combination of circumstances is conspiring to make it 
a tough sell. First, there are the inevitable compari- 
sons to Thriller, which has sold 38.5 million copies 


worldwide and won eight 
Grammy Awards. Second, 
there’s the long delay, which 
may have exasperated even 
the most loyal Jackson fans. 
One CBS employee reports 
that the “constant changes” 
— the album cover, choice of 
singles and release date — 
have led to “a lot of frustra- 
tion and a little bit of anxi- 
ety” within the company. No 
one’s talking about the rea- 
son for the holdup — was 
Michael dissatisfied with 
some of the cuts? Was Epic? 
For the record, of course, 
Jackson’s label says the al- 
bum was never delayed at 
all; it had never been sched- 
uled for release until now. 
Some took it as a bad sign that 
Walter Yetnikoff barely men- 
tioned the record at a recent 
CBS convention in Vancou- 
ver. But retailer Bergman is 
sympathetic: “Oh, I’ve heard 
all kinds of speculation. It’s 
pretty obvious; if I had made 
an album that sold 40 million 
copies, I'd be scared as hell 
about the next one, too.” 
Merchandisers are worried 
about their end of Jackson’s $1- 
billion licensing scheme. Sev- 
eral had to sit tight with vari- 
ous Michael Jackson products 
timed to cash in on Bad's re- 
lease, Max Factor, which didn’t 
wait, lost big bucks, bombing 
with Michael Jackson’s Magic 
Beat colognes. Also, because 
the record wasn’t ready, Pepsi 
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Top to bottom: PRESTON/CAMERA 5 


; RABAN/WHEELER PICTURES ; 


NATIONAL ENQUIRER, INC. TRANSWORLD FEATURE SYNDICATE ; SAVIGNANO/RON 


Clockwise, from top left: WINTER/DMI ; DeGUIRE/RON GALELLA ; DOMINGUEZ/GLOBE PHOTOS ; PETER BORSARI ; GRAY/LGI 


BRACK/BLACK STAR ; BARTHOLOMEW/BLACK STAR ; D & G philotelic inc. ; 


GC H E CK 1U' PRP ; 


WHOEVER SAID THE GLOVED ONE WAS PUBLICITY-SHY? 


\’ 


GALELLA ; center left: ZUFFANTE/STAR FILE ; center right: SISKIND/OUTLINE 


Filming the Bad video in the subways of New 
York: Jackson reads the writing on the wall. 


Odd man out: Jackson attended Little Shop of Horrors in a surgical 
mask, and supposedly took to sleeping in an oxygen chamber. 


Jackson Six, 1984-86: Michael with (from left) Liz Taylor, American Music Award dates Brooke 
Shields and Emmanuel Lewis, Sophia Loren, and Lee and Liza Minnelli at Vincente’s funeral 


—__ 


Backed by his brothers, Michael was the 
main attraction of the Victory tour (1984). 


Special delivery: the 
Jackson postage stamp 


Eb. 
With producer 


scrapped a sixty-second Jackson com- 
mercial that had been set to debut dur- 
ing the Grammies’ February broadcast 
in favor of a shorter “preview.” 

Then there’s Jackson’s increasingly 
eccentric image. Pepsi, which has a 
three-year, $10 million investment in 
the singer, claims to be unconcerned. 
But Adweek has reported that Pepsi 
bottlers who previewed the ads “ut- 
tered audible boos,” and were upset by 
Michael’s “effeminate” appearance. 
Walter Yetnikoff also allegedly 
pulled the original cover art for Bad in 


36 


favor of a more masculine photo. Still, 
Phil Dusenberry, chairman and chief 
creative officer of Pepsi’s ad agency, 
BBDO, insists he’s not worried: “Mi- 
chael has never been a conformist. The 
time he used one glove, people thought 
that was odd, but over time, people 
began to like it... . He had his snake 
then; had his llama. So what’s new?” 
Well, to name a few things, there’s 
his reconstructed face, the hyperbaric 
chamber he supposedly naps in and 
the surgical mask he’s worn in public. 
So far, it would seem that those who 


are worrying have some cause: reports 
on the first single, “I Just Can’t Stop 
Loving You,’ weren’t encouraging. 
Consumers who expected a danceable 
tune have been disappointed, and 
sales of the single have reportedly 
been moderate; Epic insists that it’s 
more like “phenomenal.” Still, the 
most excitement the song created was 
when a New York radio deejay broke 
an embargo and played it two days 
early, for which Epic is suing. 

Are people bored with Michael? Are 
they turned off by the endless product 
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With his fawns, wax clone 
and a couple of First fans 


Jones and ‘84 Grammies 


tie-ins? With this cynical backlash in 
mind, CBS is launching Bad into the 
marketplace very carefully. Their 
challenge is to recreate a sense of 
anticipation for an album the public 
has been expecting for a year. “They 
want to set up a reorder pattern,” says 
Bergman, “rather than having a 
whole bunch of [records] sitting there, 
and everybody saying, ‘Well, the al- 
bum’s stiff? even though it’s selling.” 
And to help get Bad off to a good 
start, CBS will showcase the eighteen- 
minute video for the title track, direct- 
ed by Martin Scorsese, in a CBS televi- 
sion special] that will also include foot- 
age recapping Jackson’s career. Jack- 
son will begin his tour September 
12th in Japan. Why not open in the 
States? “The Japanese people are 
longtime staunch supporters of Mi- 
chael Jackson,” says his publicist, Lee 
Solters. “It’s great to start offanything | 
when you've got the fans rooting for 
you.” For whatever reason, Jackson 
won't be playing Europe and North 
America until the spring of 1988. 


erhaps the most eager for 
the album’s success are 
the merchandisers hoping 


to rack up some Bad business. If they 
have their way, the next chart Jackson 
will be topping is the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average. Michael has set up an 
unprecedented licensing package that | 
could gross more than $1 billion within 
three years, according to Bob Michael- 
son, president of Y&M Associates Inc. — 
the people who bring you Michael’s Pets 
stuffed animals. These plush toys are 
named for the animals in Michael’s back- 
yard zoo: Muscles the Snake, Louie the 
Llama — well, you get the idea. 
Also due in stores starting next 
month: Michael paperweights, puz- 
zles, posters, porcelain figurines and 
even a Bubbles the Chimp bubble- . 
blowing machine. Another license } PI f 
covers $4 million in kids’ clothing. Of : * ; dy It Sd S 
course, there’ll be no avoiding the but- 
tons, calendars and T-shirts featuring =? 
Bad’s album art. Not to mention, adds oe Reach for Borateem* 
a Y&M publicist, “anything imagin- ——— . Bleach. The only 
able that could be embellished by Sha ae bleach with Borax.@ 
some kind of an appliqué.” ’ Its"8fe,for all your 


ee fine washables. 
ea ceentricity, delays, back- Esp@bially COldrs: 
lash and poor reviews 
aside, there are those who believe Mi- | So the oniiyychanices 
chael Jackson can only succeed. “I 


you take with your 


guess the question a lot of people ask | S fs clothes, are when 
is, ‘Will Michael make it back TT you wear them. 
again?’ ” says Phil Dusenberry. “AndI | 

think the answer is yes. He’ll be back 

on top.” This time, however, “It won’t 

just be Michael: it’s going to be Mi- 

chael dimensionalized.” C4 


Written by Elizabeth Royte; reported by 
Deborah Mitchell and Rob Tannenbaum. 
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KIDS IN TOWN 


ckers hese: these are same, serious actors 


Remember the good oF days, before 
Sean Penn and Tom Cruise got married 
and Rob Lowe dated royalty? Those 
were the days of The Outsiders, Taps, 
The Breakfast Club, St. Elmo’s Fire. Well, 
that’s history now. Most of the original 
Brat Packers have hit the big two-five; 
instead of partying at the Hard Rock 
Cafe, they’ r paying mortgages. Enter 
the new Brat Pack, a sudden swell of 
A oe actors in such films as Stand by 
"Me, River's Edge, The Lost Boys and 


_ Jimmy Reardon. This time, though, 
‘there’s barely a yuppie in the bunch. 
r n y’re a scruffier, funkier group — 
many the products of ex-hippie parents. 
“| don’t feel rooted — and I like it,” 
says River Phoenix, atseventeenthe __ 
pick of the new acting crop. Indeed, 
he‘s.lived with his family in about fifty 
places; trom Oregon ad Venezuela. “it 
MOS such a free feéling,” he Says. 
Xv You' re coristantly adjusting, 
hanging.” That makes him an acting 
natural. He’s played the young 
ringleader in Stand by Me and Harrison 
Ford's sensitive son in The Mosquito 
Coast; he currently stars as the seductive 
Jimmy Reardon and will co-star with 
Sidney Poitier in Little Nikita. He’s now 
filming Sidney Lumet’s Running on 
Empty, playing, somewhat close to 
home, the son of Sixties radicals. (River 
prefers to call his parents 
“freethinkers.”) His younger siblings 
aren’t doing badly either: Rainbow is in 
Maid to Order, Leaf and Summer are in 
Russkies, and Liberty has done a 
commercial. River earns at least 
$350,000 a movie and is touted as the 
hottest kid in Hollywood since Tom 
Cruise. And the family is even talking 


about buying a homestead some place. 


hia 


artha Plimpton “We're brats, but 


e’re not a pack,” says the daughter of Keith Carradine and 


lair actress Shelley Plimpton. “We hang around and go to the 


ovies — and drive each other to the airport.” Martha, 16, 


Jadmits to a “strong attitude” that served her well in The 


losquito Coast, Goonies and the upcoming Shy People and 


Stars and Bars. She’s now shooting Running on Empty, again 
opposite River Phoenix, her two-year long-distance beau: 
“The main reason | don’t tell anybody,” she jokes, “is I'm not 


eady to be pelted with rocks and garbage by teenage girls.” 


BLAKE LITTLE/VISAGES 


Keanw Reeves “I don’t look like a classiq” 
North American,” says Keanu, 23. Maybe that’s because he’s 
not. His mom’s English, his dad’s Chinese-Hawaiian and he 
was born in Beirut. His name is Hawaiian for “cool breeze; y 
over the mountains.” He brooded heroically in River’s Edge; 
next, Keanu yuks it up in Bill and Ted’s Excellent Adventure. ; 


KEN NAHOUM/OUTLINE 


Domovan Leitch Call him “Dono.” 
veryone does. lone’s twenty-year-old bro will soon be seen 
in And God Created Woman (he’s alienated) and The In Crowd 
(he’s naive). He also has a movie of his own, Cousin’s Club, 

ith Splash producer Brian Grazer. Besides lone, he plans to 
ast Moon and Dweezil Zappa and “a couple of Phoenixes.” 


FIROOZ ZAHEDI/GAMMA-LIAISON 


BLAKE LITTLE/VISAGES 


KhAecrecdith Salenger After starring i 
Disney's The Journey of Natty Gann and appearing in Annie, 
Meredith, 17, has grown up fo play River Phoenix’ true love 
in Jimmy Reardon. There are other projects; meanwhile, she’ ae 
applied to Yale, Princeton and Stanford. Sounds sensible. 
“Our parents are from the Sixties,” she says of herself and the 


rest of the Reardon gang, “so we're not quite so Hollywood." a 
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Patrick Dempsey “I'ma small-town 
boy from Maine,” declares Patrick, 21, who shines in two 
late-summer film comedies, Can’t Buy Me Love and In the 

Mood. tn both, he plays the odd kid out — a feeling he 
remembers well. In sixth grade, he was diagnosed as dyslexic (‘I 
rege felt | was such a stupid person’). But he leamed to lvagte 


CHRIS CUPFARO/VISAGES 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking [i 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal [i a 


Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. i ng "ta 10 ng 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb.'85 


1 - 800 - 289 - 8747 


Ron Reagan Talks About Dad, Sex and Fame 


THE SECRET 

STRUGGLE 

OF VALERIE 
} BERTINELLI 


SEAN AND MADONNA 
THE FIRST YEAR 


a F ve 4 —_—— 
THE KENNEDY ‘ i , xr 4 TALK ABOUT 
~* Le : - AQUIRAGEQUS, 
ORTUNE 


RISKS FOR WOMEN 


TOUGH TIMES 
FOR THE RICHEST 
TOWN IN AMERICA 


Nals 
INTIMATE 
SIDE OF 


LONI 
ANDERSON 
“CROCODILE” 
DUNDEE: 

AUSTRALIAS 


PAULHOGAN 
TOUGH TALK 
WITH KIRK 
DOUGLAS 
INTERVIEW: 
THE 
MAYFLOWER 
MADAM 


WAY BANDY: 
THE PRIVATE LIFE 
AND PUBLIC 
DEATH OF THE 
MAKEUP GENIUS 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PHILIP SALTONSTALL/ONYX ;: Horr; Dione Harrison; Makeup: Moric Carter 


. verything is So 
perfect,” says 
Markie Post, the popular co- 
star of the NBC hit series 
Night Court. She sits in her 
dressing room, blissfully 
Coe her daughter, 
ate Armstrong Ross, who f d ng 
wasconveniently bornonJune_ /) 4 his” —- Ag: 
16th—during NightCourts |) ee EA 
hiatus. “Lifeissoideal” she  \\ Z = = 
says with a laugh, “it’skind of | NA ——— = & AN 
sickening.” While Post toilsas \\ \ 3S i Se : ‘ 
the public defender Christine | SS - See 4 
Sullivan, Kate snoozes KA = NY — = 
backstage, tended by her WS : 
nanny, Says Post, “I knew I SS SS Ad 
was going to fall in love with Se Ss 625 
this baby, but I didn’t know = \ SNS Sore % ge 
what that was going to mean. SS i 
.. Ll worry about everything. SJ 
Every single minute [I’m] not j 
with her I’m thinking that I 
should be. I know people who 
are grateful for their terrible 
childhoods, s BaUse they kno 
'tdo to their 


game shove 1 
classes at at rieht en 
her husband. “P’ve just ber ae 
real lucky,’'she says. “Idon't 
appéarto be at all ambitious, 
and | think that’sa lot ofithe 
reason I got work;.people 
sensed I wasn’t desperate for 
it.” As the Snow White of the 
sitcom, pristine Christine : 
takes a /ot of ribbing. Explains’ / ; 
Post, “One of the writers said 
to me, ‘Why drag a hog 

through the mud? You drag 

the cleanest one you can 

through the mud.’ ” Post loves 

it when her character is 

publicly embarrassed. 

“|Christine’s] so blindly “= 
positive,” she says. “It’s sort of 
endearing, but it’s also kind of 

like you want to slap her 

sometimes.” Mimi Avins 
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proximately 
nodels in the US. 


designed for the 


men who arer’t. 


w= = Somaybe youre nota model. 
"That doesn’t mean you cant look great ina 
Sige pair of jeans. 
' At Lee, we design our Relaxed Rider” jeans 
~~ tobring out the best in every woman. 
ss ~—sC#Becausse, while some jean makers cut their 

~~ material ona straight line, Relaxed Riders are 

= cutonacurve, which means they conform to 
the natural contours of a woman's body. 

And since our jeans are made of soft, stone- 
washed denim, they feel as good as they fit. 

The next time youre looking for jeans, try 
ona pair of Relaxed Riders. 

We think you'll like your body a lot more. 
And maybe hate models a little bit less. 


Relaxed Riders Lee 


The brand that fits.” 


BAS Ho 1 ON s : 


By Eileen Kasofsky 
YN 
e Tama Janowitz’s best seller, Slaves of New |) bane 
ressing 
York, was recently released in paperback. Her eee 
new novel, A Cannibal in Manhattan, comes rallive 
: WeILIS 
out in September. e John Maccabee’s Lustre dll ; he 
will be published next spring. His play, All et revenge: 
Bets Off, opens in New York this fall. Making best rey ae 


their literary debuts are e Rae Lawrence 
(Satisfaction), e Christopher Coe (/ Look 


young authors 


Divine) and e Frederick Kaufman (Forty- rade 
; N) 
two Days and Nights on the Iberian Peninsu- ue a hion 
la with Anis Ladron). cain tit 
i review 
Tama’s (center) leopard off-the-shoulder ee 


dress, $233, by Cathy Hardwick, at Jordan 
Marsh, Boston. Black suede pumps, $32, by 
Candie’s. All panty hose by Hanes Too! Hoop 
earrings, by Loren Capek for Fragments. Gold 
bracelet, Anne Klein jewelry by Swank. (From 
left) Christopher's shirt, $49, and jacket, $150, 
by Benetton, at select Benetton stores. Flannel 
trousers, $90, by Tommy Hilfiger, at Tommy 
Hilfiger stores nationwide. Frederick’s burgun- 
dy shirt, $94, Kikit, by Maurice Sasson, at 
Macy’s, New York. Plaid suit, $200, by Flex, 
at Filene’s, Boston. Pocket scarf, Colours by 
Alexander Julian. John’s shirt, $37, by 
Goouch, at Fred Segal, Los Angeles. Black 
leather jacket, $425, by Michael Hoban for 
North Beach Leather, at North Beach Leather 
stores nationwide. Rae’s blouse, $50, by 
French Connection, at French Connection, 
New York and Los Angeles. Plaid coat, $132, 
by French Connection. Shoes, $95, by In- 
Wear/Matinique. Hat by Nicole Farhi. Sun- 
glasses by L.A. Eyeworks. 
wr 


Photographs by Dustin Pittman 
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(From left) Christopher's shirt, $70, by Studio Tokyo, at 
Detour, New York. Jacket, $170, by Gene Pressman and Lance 
Karesh for Basco, at Marshall Field’s, Chicago. Trousers, 
$35, by Bop, at the Factory, Los Angeles. Frederick’s shirt, 
$50, British Khaki by Robert Lighton, at British Khaki store, 
Costa Mesa, CA. Jacket, $300, by New Man, at New Man, Los 
Angeles. Trousers, $59, by Benetton, at select Benetton stores. 


a ed 


A RIT 


eset sy 
“tees 


que, at Macy’s, New York. Coat dress, $202, by Danny Noble, 
at Neiman Marcus, Dallas. Hat by Maeve Carr. John’s shirt, 
$68, by British Khaki, at Macy’s, Atlanta. Suit, $200, by Flex, at 
Filene’s, Boston. Rae’s turtleneck, $42, and sweater, $73, by 
Benetton, at select Benetton stores. Skirt, $68, by the Limited, 
at select Limited stores. Pumps, $27, by Candie’s. Belt by 
Maeve Carr. Bracelet by Claude Renaud for Fragments. 


John’s top, $52, by Basco, at Marshall Field’s, Chicago. Trousers, $95, by New Man, at Eric jim 
Salm, Chicago. Shoes, $75, by G.H. Bass and Co. Watch by Citizen. Rae’s sweater, $89, by [iim 


Benetton. Skirt, $50, by Michele Lamy, at Kavala, New York. Pumps, $32, by Candie’s. 


Christopher's top, $38, by Urban Outfitters, at Bullock’s, Los Angeles. Jacket, $158, Kikit, by B53 ‘ 
Maurice Sasson, at Cignal stores nationwide. Tama’s jacket, $450, and skirt, $185, by Michael 
Hoban for North Beach Leather. Pumps, $27, by Candie’s. Fred’s shirt, $49, by Benetton. Jacket, 


$300, and trousers, $110, by New Man, at New Man, Chicago. Shoes, $72, by Zodiac USA. 
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BY JEFEBLO CGH 


OLLIE, OLLIE, 
INCOME FREE 


Tnscase: suuididn't hearvencughetron lt seems like everyone s trying 


him during his six days of testifying 

before all those inconsiderate con- ' 

gressmen, you can now bring Oliver { h (’ | N th 
North into your home — permanently. (CaS In On () one Or 
Start with Lt. Col. Oli- 
ver North: His Story, a 
120-minute video de- 
voted to the highlights 
of the lieutenant colo- 
nel’s__cracking-voiced 
testimony, produced by 
Turner Home Enter- 
tainment, the same 
people who brought us 
colorization. 

If two hours is a bit 
much for you, MPI 
Home Video (home of 
The Honeymooners’ 
Lost Episodes) offers a 
ninety-minute version 
of Ollie for $19.95, 
five bucks less than 
Turner’s tape. 

Beyond your VCR, of 
course, there’s a best- 
selling Ollie book, 
dolls, T-shirts, haircuts 
and a small post office 
in Ollie, Iowa, that’s 
gotten hundreds of let- 
ters that people want 


postmarked. i d ~ 
At the Old Man River NS} vy, ETA | | ; y 
Doghouse in  Tona- WYN \ _— / 


wanda, New York, 

they're selling Ollie C5 OOINCS OLLIE —-VYWVOqoOr) 
North hero sandwiches, made of red- 

blooded American beef — with a lit- 


tle bologna. Add shredded lettuce, a if you admire Oliver North, just pat. “If the Seabee wince Riot 
cucumber (in honor of North’s cool- imagine looking like him. Sixteen communism soon, then s already too 
: happy visages, who believed they late,” testified Thom lannarino, 46, the 

ness under fire), Swiss cheese (for the Se aes Rpyelgs ‘5 
banki nection) d top-secret Were born for this moment, recently Ollie winner. “It’s like the killer bees 

Se oa Baski: Robbins . Co t competed in New York City in an coming out of Mexico.” The retired army 
tear askin Robbins in Vonnect- Oliver North look-alike and loyal pilot from Hilton Head, South Carolina, 
icut has concocted an Ollie ice-cream Secretary Fawn Hall look-alike contest _ paid five dollars for his uniform and 
cake with a toy soldier holding shred- (winners above, center). twenty-five dollars for his medals at a 
ded documents and the motto: I DON'T Unfortunately, none of them bore Panis Island thrift shop. He also painted 
RECALL. The Jollie Ollie cocktail is more than a passing resemblance to a black space between his front teeth 
red (strawberry margarita), white North or Hall. But Ron Smith, who and stuck Play-Doh behind his ears to 
(whipped cream) and blue (curacao). _ offered the winners one-year make them stick out. 

Then there are the bumper stickers, contracts with his Celebrity Look- Fawn winner Michele Stofle, 26, 
buttons, even a novelty song, recorded Alikes company, was using other admitted she had never used a paper 
by a Washington rock band: “Ollie Be __ criteria: “We're going to base this on shredder. “I don’t really recall why I’m 
Good,” sung to the tune of “Johnny B. charisma, likeness and shredding.” here,” said the Utica Zoo publicity 
Goode” (which segues easily into Most of them had the attitude down director. “I’m just following orders.” 
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“The Kukla, Fawn and Ollie Song”). 

Yes, just when you thought it was 
safe to watch daytime television 
again, Ollie is everywhere. And 
business is booming. 

“Tm guaranteed a gold video here,” 
declares Steve Chamberlain, execu- 
tive producer of Turner’s Ollie video. 
“Tm hoping for platinum and then 
some.” Steve’s tape was spliced togeth- 
er in forty-eight hours so that 35,000 
copies could be rushed to video outlets, 
grocery stores and K Marts within 
several days. “You really don’t have a 
whole lot of time to think about what 
you're doing,” Chamberlain admits. 

MPI Home Video is even more confi- 
dent. They churned out 
102,000 copies of their 
Oliver North: Memo to 
History — no fancy mu- 
sic, no teary commen- 
tary, just pure Ollie — 
a week and a half after 
he finished testifying. 
“They're selling it at 
O’Hare Airport,” says 
Jaffer Ali, MPI’s vice 
president of _ sales. 
“This is really a retail 
business.” Ali thinks 
Ollie may even be a bo- 
nanza of the magnitude 
of MPI’s Superbowl 
Shuffle, which was 
lapped up by 220,000 
Chicago Bears fans. “If 
this guy becomes vice 
president,” Ali says, 
“we may be looking ata 
quarter-million.” 

Hardcore Olliemani- 
acs may also want to 
buy Taking the Stand, 
the 753-page complete 
transcript of his testi- 
mony. Just think, you 
can watch the video 
and follow along with 
the book (“Hush, kids! 
This is the part when he says, ‘I have 
strived to be the best marine officer 
that one can be’!”). Too bad you can’t 
do the same thing with, say, Rambo. 

Perhaps with that in mind, Pock- 
et Books issued 775,000 copies of 
Taking the Stand four days after 
Ollie left the stand, and the $5.95 
paperback immediately leaped to 
the top of The New York Times’ 
best-seller list. 

Former newsman Daniel Schorr 
wrote the introduction. According to 
Schorr, Ollie’s testimony was a “mir- 
acle — a reputation was resurrected 
and a superstar was born.” 

Have you heard enough? Have you 
heard too much? TA 


B. MARKEL/GAMMA LIAISON 


Who authorized the diversion? Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Oliver North testified that 
former National Security advisers Robert 
McFarlane and Admiral John Poindexter 
had approved the contra-supply opera- 
tions. McFarlane denied he had autho- 
rized the resupply effort, solicited money 
to purchase arms or coordinated pro- 
curement of arms for Iran. 


Did the president sign a finding that 
authorized arms for hostages? North 
testified that he saw a signed presi- 
dential finding in Poindexter’s office. 
Poindexter says he was there when 
Reagan signed it. President Reagan, 
however, said he couldn’t remember 
signing the finding. 


Had North ever asked Poindexter if 
the president knew of the diversion? 
North testified that on November 21st he 
asked Poindexter if he had told the presi- 
dent of the diversion. Poindexter cannot 
recall any such conversation. 


Did Meese know of the 1985 shipment 
to lran? North testified that Attorney 
General Edwin Meese knew of the ship- 
ment; Meese denies knowledge of it. 


Did former CIA director William Ca- 
sey know about the diversion? Casey 
said last year that he didn’t know any- 
thing about the diversion. North testified 
that Casey did know about the diversion. 


What did the November 1985 shipment 


contain? Oil-drilling equipment, Colo- 
nel North told Meese; thousands of 
Hawk missiles, according to later find- 
ings and testimony. 


Who decided how much money would 
be diverted? North told Meese in No- 
vember that Israeli official Aviram Nir 
decided how much money would be 
diverted. During the hearings, North said 
the decision was handled by retired air 
force major general Richard V. Secord 
and his partner, Albert Hakim. 


Did Reagan know of North's fund-rais- 
ing efforts? North said he assumed the 
president knew of his appeals to wealthy 
American donors and “third countries.” 
Reagan denies any specific knowledge 
of solicitations. 


Who controlled the money in the Swiss 
bank account? North told Meese last 
November that the accounts were linked 
to Adolfo Calero, a contra leader. In July, 
he testified that the money was under the 
control of Richard Secord. 


Who leaked information to the press? 
North accused Congress of leaking clas- 
sified information that compromised na- 
tional security. It was later revealed that 
North told Newsweek about details of 
the interception of an Egyptian airliner 
carrying alleged Achille Lauro terrorists. 


Who knew of North’s false chronolo- 
gies? North testified that Poindexter 


knew that the chronologies prepared in 


November 1986 were false. Poindexter 
denied any such knowledge. McFarlane 
admits he told North to include false 
statements in his chronology of Iran arms 
shipments, but he says the misleading 
entries were given to him during a draft- 
ing session presided over by North. 


Did North write diversion memos for 
the president's approval? North testi- 
fied that he prepared and sent to Poin- 
dexter five memos which specifically 
asked Poindexter to brief the president 
and obtain his approval; Poindexter says 
he knows of only one such memo. 


Did North know Israel was shipping 
Hawk missiles to Iran? North told 
Meese in November that he had no 
knowledge of a presidential finding ret- 
roactively authorizing Hawk shipments to 
Israel. He later told the committee that he 
had seen the signed document. 


The Hasenfus plane: Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Elliot Abrams said he was 
unaware of any official U.S. tie to the 
contra resupply plane that crashed, re- 
sulting in the capture of Eugene Hasen- 
fus. North admitted to complicity and said 
Casey told him to clean up the files when 
the plane went down and investors in the 
arms deal were threatening to sue. 
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REVENGE 
OF THE 
ANMATEURS 


Closet 
superstars 


ind 
fleeting 


fame on 
shows 


like Star 
Search and 


Puttin On 
the Hits 


Sophia Bowen, 22, 
the reigning Miss 
Georgia USA, lost 
her bid this year for 
Miss USA. Now she’s 
competing in yet 

a different contest, 
for Spokesmodel on 
TV’s Star Search. 


LOS ANGELES Air guitar! The first 
chords of the song come crashing out as your hand 
fakes a hit to the strings, your eyes close and your 
mouth opens, then you’re dancing, strutting, 
shaking your head, your lip-sync is down perfect- 
ly, your moves are as cool and you're as hot as 
you’ve always known you could be, and maybe 
you've done this a thousand times before, only... 
this time is different. You’re not in the shower, 
lips inches from a shampoo bottle, you’re not in 
the living room twirling the drapery cord. You’re 
on a soundstage. You're in Hollywood. There are 
palm trees outside, and back-lot tour buses going 
by. There are lights, cameras rolling and millions 
of people are going to see this. Are going to see 
you! This is no dream. You are on TV. And for the 
next four minutes, you are a star. 

You’re not the only one who’s been waiting for a 
chance like this. A half-century after radio 
brought Major Bowes’ Original Amateur Hour’s 
aspiring singers, tap dancers, barbershop quar- 
tets, yodelers and ukelele players into American 
homes, and nearly forty years after Ted Mack 
continued the tradition on TV, amateur-hour 
contests are more popular than ever. 

For the last few years, audiences have tuned in 
to a cornucopia of shows dedicated to giving 
everyday folks a chance to strut their stuff on the 
air: Dance Fever, featuring couples who do every- 
thing from the Lindy Hop to musical kung fu; You 
Can Be a Star, with country-music performers; 
Music Machine, whose singers create and produce 


BY CAROL LYNN MITHERS 


their own videos; Star Search, spot- 
lighting professionals who have yet to 
hit the big time; Puttin’ On the Hits 
(and its short-lived spinoff, Puttin’ On 
the Kids), whose lip-syne exhibitions 
are perfect for those whose desire to 
perform exceeds their talent. 

And from across the U.S. and over- 
seas, tens of thousands of students, 
doctors, receptionists, insurance 
salespeople, housewives, mail carri- 
ers, construction workers and zoo 
keepers who in their hearts are really 
singers, dancers and comedians, have 
lined up for a moment in the spotlight. 
Each year, Dance Fever auditions 
1200 hopefuls for 80 available slots; 
the Nashville-based producers of You 
Can Bea Star get about 100 cassettes a 
day; Puttin’ On the Hits has room for 
120 acts and tries out between 5000 
and 10,000. When it comes to stardom, 
few are chosen, but apparently nearly 
everyone is called. 

Make no mistake about it, despite 
the substantial prize money some am- 
ateur shows offer (winners on Puttin’ 
On the Hits and Dance Fever receive 
$25,000 and $50,000, while Star 
Search’s grand prize is $100,000), 
stardom — real, imagined, vicarious 
or momentary — is what the populari- 
ty of these shows is all about. 


Puttin’ On the Hits 

Call 818-843-POTH, or send a video to 
Puttin’ On the Hits, Dick Clark Productions, 
3003 West Olive Avenue, Burbank, CA 91510. 

You Can Be a Star 

Send a cassette with two songs, photo and 
resume to: You Can Be a Star, 2806 Opryland 
Drive, Nashville, TN 37214; 615-885-2115. 

It’s Showtime at the Apollo 

Open auditions are held every month at the 
Apollo Theatre, 253 West 125th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10027; 212-222-0992. 

Star Search 

Star Search, 5724 West 3rd Street, Suite 
303, Los Angeles, CA 90036. Dance: send a 
video to Geanie Zelig. Spokesmodel: send a 
photo to Jordan Randall. Vocalists: send a 
video or cassette to Jack Toothman. Comedi- 
ans: send a video or, if you are performing in 
the L.A. area, send a performance invitation to 
Mary Downey. Junior dancers: send a video to 
Geanie Zelig. Junior vocalists: send a video or 
a cassette to Mary Downey. 

Dance Fever and Music Machine will 
not air this season. 


ee: most of these shows 
are somewhat less than thrill- 


ing. In an era of sleek, high-tech TV, 
their look is unmistakably low-bud- 
get. Their basic formula — genial host 
chatting with nervous contestants 
whose performances are 
judged by a panel of mi- 
nor celebrities and/or a 
home or studio audience 
— has remained more 
or less unchanged for 
decades. The style is 
old-fashioned, heavy 
schmaltz. The sixteen- 
year-old singer in 1935 
who assured Major 
Bowes that he wanted to 
help his disabled father 
has a 1987 counterpart, 
in the young woman who 
swears her Star Search 
prize money will help her 
Polish-born mother go on 
her first visit home in 
twenty-three years. 

And while some of the 
acts they showcase are 
genuinely entertaining, 
just as many are of dubi- 
ous appeal — it’s hard to 
imagine anyone getting 
excited over a five-year- 
old girl’s rendition of 
“Over the Rainbow,’ unless that per- 
son is her mother — or notable chief- 
ly for weirdness. Where else on TV 
could one see a turban-wearing Indi- 
an from Bombay singing country mu- 
sic, or a twenty-five-year-old Japa- 
nese guitarist singing the blues in 
phonetically learned English? 

But the formula that kept Ted Mack 
on the air for twenty-three years still 
works. Americans have become jaded 
and bored with a lot of things, but not 
the siren call of stardom. Those who 
turn on the current crop of amateur 
shows thrill at the idea that they may 
be seeing stars in the making. 

“These viewers are the same peo- 
ple who'd go to watch unknown per- 
formers in clubs or concerts,” says 
Allen Reid, executive producer of 
You Can Be a Star. “They like to be 
able to say, ‘Oh, I saw that person 
when they were no one.” Even 
more exciting is the knowledge that 
these almost-stars — unlike the 
glossy, untouchable, intimidating 
images that grace magazine covers 
— are just regular folks. 

“An amateur show reassures you 
that even ordinary people can per- 
form well,” says Dance Fever’s Paul 
Gilbert. “[They] are sitting there 
wishing it was them out there in- 
stead of whoever they’re watching.” 


THE CHANCES 
OF BEING 
DISCOVERED 
ON AN 
AMATEUR 
SHOW ARE 
ABOUT THE 
SAME AS 
WINNING A 
HUGE 
LOTTERY. 


‘Another Star Search hopeful poses in the 


ut an awful lot of people 
aren’t content just to wish. 
Anyone who lives in Los 


Angeles or New York is used to meet- 
ing people whose “real” work is differ- 
ent from what they spend their days 
doing. Mega-numbers of would-be con- 
testants compete for the few coveted 
spots on the amateur-hour air. 


1 


The efforts they devote to that 
quest, the vast amounts of time, ener- 
gy, money (making a Music Machine 
home video can cost up to several 
thousand dollars) and deviousness — 
not infrequently the voices on audi- 
tion tapes sent to You Can Be a Star 
belong to Tom Jones or Barbra Strei- 
sand — make it plain that this is a 
country of hyphenates: secretaries- 
who-are - really - the -next -Madonna, 
assembly - line - workers - who - can- 
dance-better-than-Fred-Astaire. Says 
television agent Peter Stamelman, 
“Everyone has two businesses: their 
own business and show business.” 

Certainly a lot of those who arrive in 
the cities where these shows are pro- 
duced, come with star-studded dreams 
and expectations of hitting the big 
time. “I think most of the people who 
go on these shows don’t expect to win a 
lot of money,” says Don Weiner, It’s 
Showtime at the Apollo’s producer and 
director. “I think they do expect to be 
discovered. They get in front of the 
camera, and you can see a whole new 
world opening up before them.” 


WRAL: an appearance 
on TV leads to star- 
dom, however, depends on how you 


define star. If you’re talking about real 
show-business success, everyone can 
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tell you about Sam Harris, a Star 
Search grand-championship winner 
who now has a gold album. There are 
also oft-repeated tales of those who 
went on to lesser, but still devoutly 
longed-for glories. “One girl who was 
on before me is now on a soap,” says 
twenty-five-year-old Theresa Ring, 
who won Star Search’s grand champi- 


onship in the “Television Spokesmo- 
del” (Be-the-Next-Vanna-White) cate- 
gory. “The girl after her has a national 
cosmetic contract.” Another did films. 

The most recent winner of You Can 
Bea Star’s grand prize, which includes 
a chance to perform at the Grand Ole 
Opry and a contract to make a single 
with Capitol Records, was signed by 
the record company to a second con- 
tract. And an appearance on Puttin’ 
On the Hits has led to celebrity look- 
alike work for a few contestants, and 
for several others, a boosted career on 
the professional lip-sync circuit. (Yes, 
there is such a thing.) 

For most people, though, says Allen 
Reid, who likes to give contestants 
what he calls the disillusionment lec- 
ture, chances of being discovered via 
an appearance on an amateur show 
are “about the same as winning a huge 
lottery.” Not everyone, he adds, is 
ready to hear that message: “There 
are certain people who'll go through 
their entire lives believing they 
should have been a star.” 

In fact, some never give up the idea 
that a few moments on television can 
lead to a lifetime of glory — one of You 
Can Be a Star's semifinalists later 
reappeared as a semifinalist on Star 
Search. (He lost on that show, too.) 

If true stardom remains reserved for 
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an elite few, however, TV amateur 
hours can, and do, promise the unelite 
many a taste of its first cousin, a 
moment of fame. It may be foolish — 
the chance to display lip-sync skills 
before a nationwide audience. It may 
be humiliating — one Apollo Theatre 
amateur-night tradition incorporated 
into the new TV show is the presence 
of “The Hook” to hustle a 
failing performer offstage. 
It probably will be local — 
“We had a Mick Jagger 
look-alike from Oklahoma 
on Puttin’ On the Hits) 
recalls Todd  Denkin. 
“Now everyone from Okla- 
homa knows who he is.” 
And it almost certainly 
will be fleeting: a jet ride 
to California, a few nights 
in a hotel, a few days ona 
studio back lot, a few glori- 
ous moments in the glam- 
orous television spotlight. 

But against a normal 
working life of eight-hour 
days behind a desk, as- 
sembly line or mailbag, a 
week of celebrity, tran- 
sient and borrowed as it 
may be, can be pretty 
heady stuff. And in a time 
in which, according to 
agent Stamelman, “the 
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idea of anonymity has become sus- 
pect,” and a world that sometimes 
seems divided into two basic classes, 
those who’re famous and those who 
aren't, fame, no matter what kind, can 
be its own reward. 

Indeed, the patron saint of today’s 
amateur-hour shows, the man whose 
words one hears cited again and again, 
is not Major Bowes or Ted Mack, but 
Andy Warhol. For it is here that his 
prediction is fulfilled: not everyone 
will make it onto Johnny Carson or 
David Letterman, not everyone can 
get his or her picture on a magazine 
cover, but as long as the market for 
amateur-hour shows holds steady, 
there’s a good chance everyone can be 
famous for fifteen minutes. 

There is, of course, one small prob- 
lem: if fame is your dream, once those 
fifteen minutes are up, you’ve got 
nothing to look forward to. “You 
know,” says Todd Denkin, “some peo- 
ple come on the show for fun, and just 
chalk it up as a nice experience, but a 
good percentage think that this is liv- 
ing. If they died after they left here, 
they’d die happy.” C4 


Carol Lynn Mithers is a writer based in 
New York and Los Angeles. She 
achieved TV fame when her article"My 
Life as a Man” was filmed as an NBC 
Movie of the Week. 


~ homework, part legwork 
Tune in today! 
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Are the new supplements 
ahelp or a hype! 


vie 


BY NICHOLAS SINGMAN __ Long Island bluefish, chock-full of omega-3 fats 


CT © Sim fish-oil supple- 
ments, the latest entry 
in this year’s good-health sweep- 
stakes, are now promoted as trust- 
worthy medical allies. But are 
these bite-sized extracts of herring 
and mackerel important new 
weapons in the fight against heart 
disease, or are they just another 
capsule-encased fad, this one filled 
with heart-healthy fatty acids? 

Both the American Heart Asso- 
ciation and the American Cancer 
Society agree that we are eating 
ourselves to death. Clinical stud- 
ies demonstrate that our diets, 
which are high in saturated fats 
and cholesterol, play a major role 
in the development of high blood 
pressure, obesity and heart dis- 
ease, as well as breast, prostate 
and colon cancers. 

Nutritionists recommend re- 
ducing total fat intake, and replac- 


FAT-HEALTHY FISH 


Fish Omega-3 fatty acid 
(100-gram raw portions) {in grams) 
Atlantic mackerel ............ 2.6 
Pacificherring ............... 1.8 
Albacoretuna................ 1.5 
Evropeananchovy........... 1.4 
Bluefish ...................... 1.2 
Pink salmon.................. 1.0 
Brooktrout .................. 6 


Others include sardines, whitefish and 
sturgeon. Fish low in omega-3 are cod, 
flounder, haddock, perch, snapper, sole, 
swordfish, lobster, clams and scallops. 


ing saturated animal fats with un- 
saturated fats found in olive, pea- 
nut and vegetable oils, and in fish. 

Fish, by itself, is an excellent 
source of these unsaturated fats. 
But at least seven drug companies 
are gambling that we would rath- 
er swallow fish-oil supplements 
than put fish on our plates. In 
1986, consumers spent $2.8 billion 
on vitamin and mineral supple- 
ments. Total sales estimates vary, 
but analysts speculate that the 
fish-oil market, which hit $50 mil- 
lion in 1986, could reach $100 mil- 
lion by the end of this year. That’s 
a lot of herring. 

Deep-sea fish such as mackerel, 
tuna and herring need their reser- 
voirs of omega-3 fatty acids to 
swim in the chilly waters of the 
North Atlantic. According to Dr. 
W. Virgil Brown of the Mount Si- 
nai School of Medicine in New 
York City, humans also need 
these fats but our bodies can’t pro- 
duce them. He says that only a 
small portion of fish, or two to 
three teaspoons of unsaturated 
vegetable oil a day, is sufficient for 
dietary health. Enter fish-oil tabs. 

The hoopla about fish oils stems 
from studies on Greenland Eski- 
mos. They appear to have reduced 
risks of heart disease, even though 
their diets are rich in proven 
health troublemakers — animal 
fats. Researchers believe the Eski- 
mos’ intake of omega-3 fats negate 
the ill effects of all that blubber. 

Scientists at Oregon Health Sci- 
ences University have confirmed 


that omega-3 fatty acids, taken in 
large quantities (twenty to thirty 
grams a day), may help to unclog 
blocked arteries that can trigger 
heart attacks. 

But how much of a potentially 
good thing is too much? Capsules 
contain up to one-half a gram of 
omega-3 fatty acids. Drug compa- 
nies recommend a maximum daily 
allowance of six pills. To achieve 
the Oregon results, you would 
have to take between forty to sixty 
fish-oil capsules a day. 

Lauren Hatcher, head research 
dietician for the Oregon studies, 
says that the optimal dosage of 
fish oils has yet to be determined. 
When patients ask her advice 
about fish oils, unless they have 
high cholesterol levels, she tells 
them to eat fish. Why? 

Too much omega-3 causes long- 
er bleeding times and may inter- 
fere with the body’s defense 
against infection. Taken in excess, 
these oils can also produce a deficit 
of vitamin E, which could lead to 
toxicity and tissue damage. 

While the jury is still out on the 
safety and effectiveness of omega- 
3 tabs, current fish-oil studies 
promise advances in fighting other 
diseases. Nevertheless, as the 
American Heart Association states, 
“Until further research is conduct- 
ed, specific quantitative recom- 
mendations for omega-3 fatty ac- 
ids cannot be justified.” C4 


Nicholas Singman is a freelance 
writer living in New York City. 
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In fine bisque porcelain 
accented with 24 karat gold. 


Liberty. Today she’s more 

alive than ever before! Which 

is the reason The Franklin Mint 
commissioned one of today’s great 
American sculptors, Stuart Mark 
Feldman, to recapture her 

beauty and vitality ina new 

work of art. 

Graceful. Flowing. Free as the 
wind. This eloquent portrayal 
evokes the essence of liberty in 
your own life. Every line, every 
motion, every detail is classic and 
timeless... yet very much in the 
mood of today. 

Crafted in the purity of fine 
bisque porcelain, Liberty possesses 
a soft ethereal quality but carries a 
message of compelling power. 
Enhanced by the torch of freedom 
held aloft... lit with a flame 
embellished in pure 24 karat gold. 


RESERVATION FORM 


But ill not find thi LIBERTY 

ut you will not find this 

; : F Please mail by September 30, 1987, 
imported sculpture in any art 2S ee 


galleries or stores. Liberty : 
is available exclusively fromThe 
Franklin Mint. To acquire it, please — 
mail your reservation directly to 
The Franklin Mint, Franklin 
Center, Pennsylvania 19091, 
by September 30, 1987 


Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 
Please enter my reservation for Liherty 
by Stuart Mark baldness to be crafted for 
me in fine bisque porcelain and hand-em- 
bellished with pure 24 karat gold. The issue 
price is $125.* 5 

I need send no payment now. Please bill 
me in five equal monthly installments of 
$25.* cach, the first one due in advance of 
shipment. There is no added charge for the 
brass base. *Plus my state sales tax, 
Signature Se eee 

r. 


ALL RESERVATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


Shown smaller than actual size of 10%" h 
Brass base included. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


ENG T yO: aval eS HO er Be 


CCS yt a I tee eae 


State, ee Se gs aa eres a 
1987 FM 


86 


Gault St 


11166, 
North Hollywood Ca 9 
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< THE NEW LADY 
| IN RED 


With no fewer than five films about 
to be released, Jennifer Tilly 
doesn’t have to worry about 
typecasting. Her roles don’t have 
much in common, other than a 
sense for the offbeat: for example, 
in Johnny Be Good, she’s a bubble- 
head Texas housewife, and in next 
month’s He’s My Girl, she’s cast as 
a motorcycle-riding sculptress. 
“Actually, it started out as a real 
normal role,” the twenty-five- 
=| year-old says of this last part. “I 
<q thought I'd make her like Kelly 

McGillis in Top Gun, but once we 
started filming, it just started 
becoming sort of . . . weird.” 
‘| One of three sisters born and 
m,| raised in Canada (yes, Meg is one 

| of them), Tilly got her training at an 
| early age. “I guess you could say 
) we had imaginative childhoods, 
because we didn’t have a TV and 
| never got an Easy Bake Oven; we 
}| used to make dolls out of sticks. 
But we were always putting on 
plays.” She brushes aside any hint 
of competition with her older sister, 
saying there’s room for two stars in 
the Tilly clan: “We pass scripts back 
and forth and try to help each other 
out,” she claims. “Hey, she lives 
down the road from me — we still 
share clothes!” —_Leslie Van Buskirk 


> HE’S KING 
OF THE HILL 


It was under slippery 
circumstances that Dylan 
McDermott found out he’d 


— in the Vietnam saga 
Hamburger Hill. ““\ was in my 
tub,” the twenty-five-year-old 
recalls. “I didn’t think it 
happened.” McDermott, who 
plays violin but not second 
fiddle, also has the lead in his 
next picture, The Blue Iguana. 
Has his new status changed his 
life? “It’s made me a little less 
tense — I realize I’m doing 
okay.” Amy Paulsen 
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bagged his first role — the lead | 


p: Elaine Good/a la Mode 
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A SUITING UP FOR SUCCESS 


Robocop’s Nancy Allen was only too happy to cut her tresses and 
forgo makeup for her role in the futuristic thriller. “The thing that 
used to upset me was when people would say, ‘You look 
gorgeous in that!’ and I'd say, ‘But what about the work?’ ” she 
recalls, “and now they’re talking about the work instead of the 
way | look and that’s great.” What does Allen, who's just 
completed Poltergeist Ill, think of a Robocop sequel? “If the 
elements were right, | guess I’d suit up!” Leslie Van Buskirk 
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ET HEY N: OW?) 6 7. =~ BIRTHDAYS 
FcR. gpahe August 25th: Sean Connery (57), 
| >> Sar Elvis Costello (33) August 26th: 
Valerie Simpson (39) August 27th: 
Tra Levin (58), Mother Teresa (77), 
} Tuesday Weld (44) August 28th: 
1 Ben Gazzara (57), Lou Piniella 
(44) August 29th: Elliott Gould 
(48), Michael Jackson (29) August 
30th: Elizabeth Ashley (46), Fred 
MacMurray (79) August 3ist: 
Eldridge Cleaver (52), Richard 
4 Gere (38), Van Morrison (42) 
September 2nd: Jimmy Connors 
(35), Mark Harmon (36), Joan 
Kennedy (51) September 3rd: 
Eileen Brennan (52), Valerie 
Perrine (44) September 5th: Bob 
Newhart (58), Raquel Welch (47) 
September 6th: Jane Curtin (40) 
September 7th: Chrissie Hynde 
(37), Dweezil Zappa (18) 


Coming on videocassette 
©The Mission (8/26) 
OThe Stepfather (8/26) 
“| Betty Blue (8/27) 

| ©Dead of Winter (8/27) 
©The Good Father (8/27) 
©Let’s Make Love (8/27) 
©From the Hip (9/2) 
OLight of Day (9/2) 
©aAn American Tail (9/3) 
© Hoosiers (9/9) 
| © Waiting for the Moon (9/10) 
Some Kind of Wonderful (9/16) 
(COURTESY OF NEW VIDEO, 


NEw YorK City) 
PRAY THREE SOnNs 
TV‘s first brothers have grown up in real life, too 
Recognize these three overgrown teenagers romping in the park with a giant sheepdog? They are Coming to theaters 
(from left) Barry Livingston, Don Grady and Stanley Livingston, better remembered as Ernie, Deadline, Christopher Walken 
Robbie and Chip Douglas, the beloved brat brothers from the Sixties hit sitcom My Three Sons, (8/28) 
for whom goofing off with the dog was all part of a day’s work. As the three motherless siblings Hamburger Hill, Don James, 
reared by benevolent superdad Fred MacMurray, the Sons won an indelible place in America’s Michael Patrick Boatman and 
heart that has kept the show on the air for twenty-eight years straight (cable channel Nick at Nite Dylan McDermott (8/28) 
currently broadcasts it twice a night). “It was a great show for its day,” says Grady, now forty- ©The Rosary Murders, Donald 
three. “We did a lot of things that people really appreciated — we were sloppy, we had shoes Sutherland, Charles Durning and 
lying all over the house, a dog on the table half the time.” “It was a very believable situation,” Belinda Bauer (8/28) 
agrees Barry Livingston, 33, who credits his Ernie for being “one of the first nerd kids on TV, Penitentiary 3, Leon Isaac 
your average kid next door with buck teeth and glasses, always Kennedy (9/4) ‘ 


popping everyone's balloon.” A\ll three sons remain wed to the 
entertainment industry. Don’s a songwriter and producer who 
released a solo album in 1976 and works out of his home recording 
studio on the West Coast. Barry starred in the short-lived mid- 
Seventies series Sons and Daughters, and can be seen in the current 
flick Masters of the Universe. Real-life brother Stanley, 36, had 
some movie roles (including cult fave Private Parts), but now 
spends his time banging out screenplays. And Sons trivia experts 
will recall oldest son Mike (played by Tim Considine), who left the 
show in the fifth year of its twelve-year run; he’s an author and a 
TV producer. My Three Sons are happy with the role they've 
played in television history. Stanley boasts, “There’s a whole new 
generation of kids seeing it for the first time.” Karen Schoemer 


©aA Prayer for the Dying, Mickey 

Rourke, Bob Hoskins and Alan 

Bates (9/11) 

Amazon Women on the Moon, 

Rosanna Arquette, Michelle 

Pfeiffer, Griffin Dunne, Ralph 

Bellamy, Steve Guttenberg, 

Carrie Fisher and Howard 

Hesseman (9/18) 

©Slamdance, Tom Hulce, Adam 
} Ant, Harry Dean Stanton and 

=e! John Doe (9/18) 
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